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Prototype of AD 2000 
house - in plastic 






Eleven hours was all it took to erect 
the World’s largest house made of arti- 
ficial materials at Aitenstadt In Hesse. 
The . architect of this unique building 
which gives a hint of , the way men may he 
living in the future is 32-year-old mecha- 
nical engineer Wolfgang Fierbach. 

He worked first of all in the European 
and American aircraft industries where he 
gained experience with plastics before 
setting up his own factory six years ago. 
Nowadays his factory lias an international 
reputation for producing models for ma- 
chine manufacture and in the production 
of avant garde plastic furniture which 
finds its main market in America, 
i. Pferbach has put his plastic house “fg 
on show to several hundred ex- 
pert^. and journalists from tlie Federal 
Republic and abroad. He could not rid 
hmiself of the idea that “our buildings are 
still left oven, from the nineteenth cen- 
tury We must strlck out in new direc- 
tions. 

With the aid of the largest chemical 
factories in this country this prolific 
inventor set to work with his 20-strona 
staff in Aitenstadt. ° 

The first ever plastic house in the 
world was put on show ten years ago in 


Disneyland, California. This has since 
been dismantled. Trials have been under- 
taken in the Soviet Union, In France and 
in Holland. 

Building contractor Sclimidt in Biber- 
ach built a house with a plastic exterior 
but steel supports. And its interior fur- 
nishing was in convential wood. 

Fierbach’s house, on tlie other hand, is 
entirely of fibre glass. Tlie only other 
materials he lias used are aluminium for 
the window' frames and glass for tlie 
windows. 

Hie building was assembled without 
crane, lifting gear or any other heavy 
machinery. The wall and roof pieces are 
only 8 centimetres thick and have insula- 
tion qualities of a 1.3 metre thick brick 
wall. 

An assembler screwed the pieces to- 
gether. Floor areas up to fifty metres are 
possible without interior supporting 
walls. The Aitenstadt house lias a surface 
area of 160 square metres, broken up 
only by plastic sideboards and cupboards. 
These brightly coloured pieces of furni- 
ture are on castors. There are no doors 
and by pulling out one part of the 
cupboard it is possible to take out cloth- 
ing, books and cutlery. 

The walls are covered' with plastic 
textiles wliicli can be removed for clean- 
ing in a matter of seconds by unzipping 
them. Nails for hanging up pictures do 
not have to be hammered into the wall 
but can be pushed in like drawing pins. 
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The plastic house in Aitenstadt, Hesse 


The bath is plastic. So is the large 
ciruiar bed which revolves at the push of a 
button to alter the sleeping position. 

Colourful and gayly patterned carpets 
- of plastic - are laid on the floor and 
the ceiling. Electric wall heating Is provid- 
ed. Thanks to the excellent insulation 
system heating costs will be lialvcd, 

Wolfgang Feterbach sums it up thus: I 
know my house would not suit everyone. 
It will take a long time before people in 
general are prepared to break away from 
conventional building styles.” 

From the outside the house looks futu- 
ristic. Its interior is more like a Holly- 
wood star’s paradise. 

Unfurnished the prototype house hi 
Aitenstadt costs 190,000 Marks. 

Fierbach says: “This is not an astrono- 


(Photo: Klaus Meltf-UdjJ 

mical figure. It is right in line with tha 
Juglier priced convetlonal type of buU 
mg.” 

He expects' his prospective tenants to 
come from tlie ranks of architects, en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, successful ar- 
tists, film and television stars or pop 
singers, advertising managers, in short 
people from the profesional, executive or 
other highly paid classes. 

“These are the people,” says Wolfgang 
Fierbach, “who are receptive to near 
ideas and modern day patterns of future 
living?” 

Wolfgang Fierbach is optimistic. It 
says, Grandmother’s old ideas of living 
are dead and buried. I am showing people 
of 1969 how they will live in tlieyta 
2onn " 1 

(Kleler Nachrkliten, 6 November 1969} 
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d’s top ten 
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' When ^newspaper ranks as one ol the ten best in the world, both 

edil °r“>‘ contents assume international 
.Significance, Twice (lie Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeilung has been 

- °J 'I* Un °' The nr“,tae" 

' S* f r ° f f ssors 01 l he Journalism Department of Syracuse 
■Univorstty ln New York. The second tlmo, In 1964. by the nro- 
. fessots of 26'lnstitutes In lhe United States. ^ 

("hlewspapar for Germany*} is a deslg. . 
nation that reflects both tha Frankfurter Allgemeine's underly- ‘ 

! " S Circulallon - which covers 

" ®nd (he. whole of the -Federal Republld. In addition 

■ to 140 editors and correspondents of its own, .the paper has 450 

“ ' ’ I • 


5 •■i. Ci . 1 i., s. , , . , ’ 1 -I • •: ■=■ 

stringers", reporting from all over Gormariy and around the 1 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of Which 210,000 gp to' 
subscribers. 20,00ffare distributed abroad, and the; balance is sold 
on newsstands. Every Issue is read by at least four or ffve persons. ' 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung is the paper bf-Thd business- 
man and the politician, and indeed of eyetydne who matters' In' 
the Federal Republic. . . 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine is a must. In a country of many famous news- 
papers its authority, sebpe, and influence can be matched only at 
an international level.’ i 
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A call for more cooperation 
on foreign affairs 


When US Secretary of State William P. 
Regers announced, on taking office, that 
be would no doubt be spending iris first 
few months as a learner the remark was 
liken to be more than a sign of winsome 
modesty. 

It was presumed tliat President Nixon 
wild be unlikely to refrain from taking 
foreign policy decisions himsolf. 

la countries governed by parlianicr 
Mfflisldrs in a nowly-formed government 
piKslly need a certain amount of time 
to put themselves into tho picture. The 
newly-formed Social and Free Democrat- 
ic' coalition id Bonn was not allowed tho 
slightest breathing-space, though. 

Hardly was the excitement of the 
totioti campaign und the swift forma- 
to) -of the new government -over and 
but pmlTl.n^fpi mirln g Jmi^ y.- 
ibto at ten I ion -tnoved in on all sides. 

Tills Is particularly true as far as 
Foreign Minister Walter Schcol is concern* 
cd. A succession of important . dates 
1 twaitod him, cnch calling for the most 
torough preparation. This is always tho 
o»; with conferences on which the Fe- 
tal Republic can bring no immediate 

' h , v? v^NMrtjTp mu ! i ii.:, i c r ; - 1 1 v." i 
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Jjuoncc to bear even though its very 
\ 'night be affected. 

As the emerging policies pursued by 
® new Opposition appear to Include a 
jnuun amount of campaign backlog it is, 
f ™P S - not superfluous lo note that the 
rpt government did not wilfully and 
J*|ragily select tho task? facing it of its 

J? e American government’s desire to 
talks with the Soviet Union and 
aim lo secure "international" 
$otv!5^ lon l ^ e consolidation of Us 
8 Influence both have more to do 
n lhe push for time than alleged 


eagerness or wantonness on the part of 
tlie Brandt-Scheel government. 

A number of things are taking a course 
different to that expected by observers of 
the change-over who either believed in 
miracles or feared the worst. 

Those who had feared that the deter- 
mined endeavour to make faster progress 
in policy towards the Eastern Bloc might 
prove grist to the mill of a dangerous 
surrender of links with the West can 
breathe a sigh of relief. 

At the Hague Six sununit at the very 
latest it will be evident that the new 
Federal government Is not prepared to 
abandon one lota of what guarantees 
security in the lap of tlie West, based as it 
is on mutual undertakings, 

Bonn will also do all in its power to 
ensure that the European Economic Com- 
munity is salvaged as a foundation stone 
of the political integration that remains 
to be udiieved. It will do so no matter 
how difficult (lie task may prove now 
that the EEC lias entered a politically 
starila.pliuse due tu the paradoxes of the 
agricultural common market. 

, ..#o)in, is also counting on President 
Pompidou’s .discernment and authority 
qu Britain’s Copmipn Market entry bid. It 
remains convinced tli.'U there is no way of 
. avoiding France. . . 

At, the moment tho impression inuy.be 
conveyed that . the presant government, 
pledged us h is. tp pursue an active, policy 
towards tho Enstcrn Bloc, is withdrawing 
to legal positions offered it by tho West. 
This Is duo sololv to tho situation, not to 
a change or mind. ” 

Following paralysing stagnation 1 the 
West is on the move again: It is clear whqt 
is going on. France and Britain arc drain- 
ing closer together, . 

: They rpay be doing, so because, many 
Frenchman once more favour .reinsurance 










What's , happened? II oiv peaceful the Earth seems from here! 

(Cartoon: Hicks/DIK W1ILT) 


against a far over-rated power in Botin 
a fid may be because the determinedly 
pro-European British government Is mak- 
ing use p^a ffjyuurehle uuqpjU of domest- 
ic opinion before it begins to decline. ... 

. . : Maybe, for. that matter, Paris and 
London feel : that General de Gaulle’s 
rove rod independence is pussd as a bone 
of contention now that America might 
revert to isolationism after the shattering 

experience of Vietnam. ■ 

At all ovcnts.it is vital for tills country 
. to participate - in the process of consolida- 
tion . of; Western . .Europe (hat, lias got 
underway. . , 

mTo the East all is .uncertain ty.nTho 
Russians treat everything they start on as 
makeshift mid it is not yot .clear, what 
they arc. aiming at. They arc working with 
. 1 wo..a$i |t. were, .occasionally! interlocking 

• systems.- 

Tho one remains based of) the military 
.-.blocs ..or, tp . be more: exact,. on : the 


Paris stalls on London’s EEC entry 


"It is in France’s interest fot Britain to 
sign the Treaty of Rdme.” Many would 
' have agreed, both in France and else- 
' where, but if had yet lo be seen In black 
and while In a French official document. 

, ..The sentence can now be read in the 
foreword do a report submitted by the 
foreign policy commission of the French 
National Assembly. Like that body itself, 
the commission was formed largely of 
representatives of the government coali- 
tion. 

It is explained in detail. France’s 
' interests in British membership of the 
European Common Market are political, 
economic, military and strategic. , 

Parliamentary commissions bring i }0 
direct influence to bear on the executive 
or the diplomatic corps but if there is a 
majority on the foreign policy commis- 
sion of the National Assembly for this 
viewpoint there can be no doubt, giyen 
the present ebnstlfuHdri Of the National 
Assembly, that It Is not a majority direct- 


ed against the GauUists and President 
Pompidou. 

It must be a specific sign of the will to 
depart from GauUist maxims, a pointer to 
the swing in French policy, on European 
integration that Is now inevitable. 

Other pointers preceded it. The re- 
orientation .on nuclear energy added a 
great deal of water ot the wine of. de 
-Gaulle’s doctrine of independence. While 
the. General was still in power it was clear 
. that Paris felt a little hemmed in by -tills 
country’s economic expansion. ; 

The entente cordials, Paris now feels, 
was not such a bad idea after all 

President Pompidou must now pro- 
ceed a step further beyond historical 


relationship between the two nuclear 
superpowers.. ; . 

Yet even iii Helsinki there is still no 
prospect of clarity - as, , to whether . arms 
parity and the balance of power wifi 
rpally be at stake or whether it is increly a 
matter of safeguarding oije’s own super- 
iority, coupled with the tacit. proviso to 
continue brazenly, to rearm ; , in case of 
doubt. ’ 

„ Tlie other system, by means of which 
Moscow is aiming ot a general European 
security conference, appears to be intend- 
ed to comprise a number of regional 
agreements for which Premier Kosygin’s 
Successful arbitration bclwceii India and 
Ppkjstnn, wliicli is highly rcgmM in 
Moscow, may be intended a? V blueprint. 
.' Wjille alniing at iiiiiltii^tcra] talks' Ih 
Europe the Russians will not want , tq 
preclude tjiiq ’ possibility of bilateral dis- 
cussions — between p-oim and WarjaW, 
Tor Instance but always with l|ie tacit 
provisd that .they must have tlie last 
word. ■ . 

" And wh6 can tell whether the last 
word as far as this country is concerned 
might not be cucd by Walter Ulbricht 
again? 

There is no opportunity for adventure 
at the moment and the Brfmdt-Sehccl 
government has no intention of embark- 
ihgonany. ' ... , *' 

The Christian Democratic parliament- 
ary party 1 chairman, Btiino Hcck, tnay 
have announced at h is party’s Mainz 
conference' that 1 the Opposllilort docs not 
know why the government is in siich a 
hbny to : sigri the nori-proliferatidil treaty 
and is equally in the il^rk as to the 
government’s vlewpoliit on the.' Hague 
Summit, talks vyith Poland, 'renunciation 
of the use df force and a European 
security apeeihent but the attempt to 
'ipako Uie Opposition but to bo criminally 
neglected 1 has a rather artificial ring. , 

Rainer Barrel's conclusion' that 
“sliould the : coalition be of the opinloh 


miissions bring no antagonism. M. Paul Huvelin, chairman of ^should the 1 coalition oe Of toe opinion 
ar on the executive the French employers association, recent- lhat It is enough to inform the CpU/CSU 
■ps but if there is a ly told foreign journalists that a further f “ ei * fj 1 ® decision has been taken jnd 
mi policy commis- framework, a higher level, is how needed immediately prior to it being mdde public 
Assembly for this J in the European concert. The Common the Oppodtlbn would. Sooner do wltn- 
be no doubt, giyen Market has become top small. He can .ooT sounds very much as - though Uy 
ibii of the National dnly be cprf«atu1ated op having, realised pacliaipe^tai^ party leader is stiU mesmer- 
ot a majority direct- the fact. (Handeisb[au l 'i4ilrovvihb«r i96V) . Continued onpaffe 2 ' ■ • 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Opponents meet in Helsinki 


DANGERS OF SOVIET ADVANTAGES 


SttddeuisefteZeiiuna 

NVNCMMU Niulm HACKtlCHiffl •* 


The Helsinki talks between the two 
world powers could give rise to hopes. 
They are the first time in history that 
potential opponents have been prepared 
to exchange strategic information and 
ideas. Yet the abbreviation Salt, standing 
for Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
brings back to mind their stated purpose, 
which is not quite so far-reaching. 

The mere term “strategic arms" pro 
sents the two delegations at the prepara 
lory talks in Helsinki with serious prob 
terns. For a long time all nuclear weap 
ons were considered to be strategic arms. 
The use of but a single atomic warhead 
could well bring about the escalation of 
any conflict to nuclear warfare and gene- 
ral war — the third this century. 

In the wake of tactics and military 
technology staff officers are operating in 
terms of nuclear field weapons, ranges 
and estimates of nuclear explosive power 
by the kilo and megaton of conventional 
explosive. Politicians, on the other hand, 
must recognise the special nature of these 
weapons of destruction, the ownership of 
which is important hut the use catas- 
trophic and probably pointless. 

Tire preliminary talks in Helsinki will 
accordingly deal mainly with strategic 
arms that already disturb the balance of 
power and would, if further developed, 
jeopardise the security of virtually equal 
arms potentials^ ... . 

Tho key words arc ABM, or anti- 
ballistic missile, and MIRV, or multiple 
independently targeted re-entry vehicle. 
Differences in arms levels (the Soviet 
Union leads the field in anti-mlssilcs while 
the United States could practically con- 
vert its present long-distance missiles to 
multiple warheads) are making agreement 
increasingly difficult to reach. 

The opponent cannot accurately assess 
MIRV potential. Tills fact alone makes it 
clear that the Ideal Juncture Tor a mora- 
torium is already past hi story. 

Were the two delegations now nego- 
tiating in Helsinki to come to an agreement 
after all - were 'they, that, is, to hit on a 
mu tually acceptable system of inspection 
and control — the first and unquestion- 
ably most Important step towards and 
arms armistice would have been taken. 

Only when agreement has been reach- 
ed on ABM systems and MIRVs can the 



For this reason the Americans w ?{ 
he tune being insisted that NatoS 
o be disregarded in tho 
logue. They have also agreed tojjf 
the governments of Nato countries^ 
concluding arms agreements conct 
Europe. : -1 

There can be no doubt what** 
that the Soviet Union once more S ’ 
prospect of making West GenZ: 
nuclear-free zone, which would k >' 
the transfer of missiles and lii, 
warheads to the hinterlands of (he (J- 
t incut. At this point the strategic dialog 
would develop into talks on Germany? 
os a specialist on tills countrychieffc 
delegate Semyonov is well equipped t 
handlc them. . ^ 

Annin fab 

(Sllddcutscho Zeltung, 20 Novambtnt j 


The balancing act 


dialogue about the : arsenals, of strategic 
weapons originally on the agenda at the 
end of 1967 begin. The Soviet Union has 
long made up its backlog. 

According to the reliable estimates of 
the Institute for Strategic Studies, Lon- 
don, the Soviet Union has increased the 
number of its ICBMs on standby from 
460 in 1967 to a present total of roughly 
1,050. WUh 1,054 ICBMs, mainly Minute- 
men, the United States lias a lead of a 
mere Four missiles. 

Admittedly the United States also lias 
a fleet of 510 strategic bombers or so and 
also leads tho field in Polaris submarines. 
With 656 Polaris missiles at the ready the 
United States is, for the time being, well 
ahead of the Soviet Union, which has 
only 160 similar missiles. 

If the talks commonccd in Helsinki do 
reach the point at which consideration Is 
given to balanced arms reductions the 
number of countries Interested will auto- 
matically be greater. European countries 
might, as it were, be marginally interested 
in a moratorium on ABM and MIRV 
systems but all talks on a reduction In 
strategic arms systems In being directly 
afTect European and German interests. 

In one sector the Soviet Union has 
absolute predominance, undermined but 
lar from eliminated by an abundance of 


(Cartoon: MurscheU/SUddeutsclie Zoitting) 

Western weapons systems. Roughly 750 
medium-distance missiles with ranges of 
1|5C0 and 2,500 kilometres and ready 
targeted towards China, Japan and Eur- 
ope are stationed in the Soviet Union 
itself. 

It can be assumed that the majority of 
these one-megaton missiles, aimed at Eu- 
rope, are mainly intended to deal with 
Nato airfields and population centres. 

Within the framework of tho Atlantic 
alliance the countries of Western Europe 
have been equipped with American missil- 
es, which represent a certain counter to 
the Soviet threat. Like other Allied forces 
the Bundcswchr could, with Its Pershing 
missiles and F 104 Slaughters, carry out 
a strike against numerous Soviet middle- 
distance missile launching pads. 

It cannot, on tho other hand, be 
forgotten that the Red Army, Including 
.tor Instnncc, units stationed in tho Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, also possesses 
wide-ranging and extremely mobile missi- 

No reduction in the number of strate- 
gic weapons pointed threateningly at Eu- 
n ° ™ tter L how equal the arrange- 
ment might look on paper, could fail to 
be to the Soviet Unhurt advi 


A call for more 
cooperation 

Continued from page 1 

ised by the customs prevalent in Ai 
naucr’s day. 

After all that has been heard rectr.i 
there is every reason to assume (hit a 
government is keeping the Oppo& 
belter informed than used to be custo 
ary in Bonn. 

Cooperation of this kind will txned 
cd too. CDU chairman Kurt Georg Kite 
gcr staled in Mainz that battle was (oh! 
engaged not in homo affairs but in po^kj 
on the German Question and the Eastern 
Bloc and that the CDU would hmto 
stand up to the SPD on these issues a 
they might prove to harbour the gal 
alternative between the two. 

The ex-Chancellor decidedly mi^dj 
cd the situation here, Altliougli it remains 
to be seen how the two systems mani- 
pulated by the Soviet Union will affcl 
this country llioro can be no doubt th A 
the action and reactions Bonn undertata 
cull for more mobility than ever b tfott 
without (hero being any more fcadgn 
policy leeway available than in tlw pat 

All three parties in tho Bundestag will 
have more cause to cooperate than to 
formulate alternatives. In tlw present 
situation tho art of the possible will pro* 
an inexorable necessity. 

Hermann Proebsi 

(SOdUeulsche Zullung.22 NovombiilWl 


i advantage. 


Following the annua] General Assem- 
bly debate Red China has for the twentieth 
time been refused membership of the 
United Nations. The rejection came as no 
surprise, Even though the ratio is slowly 
moving in Peking’s favour the number of 
noes was still more than half the UN 
membership. 1 

America need not have resorted to the 
precautionary measure of having the ap- 
plication dealt with as an important issue 
.ori which a two-thirds majority is needed. 

Tli is procedure incidentally leads to 
the curious habit ,of a number of count- 
ries voting to trpat the application as an 
important issue and then voting — purely 
platonicaily - ii> favour of Red Chinese 
entry. In this way they pay respects to 
both the West and the I&st. 

The uncommon silence of the Soviet 
Union during the debate was sympto- 
matic of the tension between Peking and 
Moscow. The Soviet delegation even 
restrained from leaving' the chamber to- 
gether with its satellites as usual when the 

i ■ 


Another rejection 
of Red China 


Formosan representative mounted the 
rostrum. 

The two Chinas issue and the perma- 
nent seat on the Security Council held by 
Nationalist China promise to be the most 
serious bones of contention should Pe- 
king one day become a member of the 
UN. 

For a long period Red China attached 
no Importance to membership of the 
; world organisation, which, Mao main- 
tains, Is controlled by a US- Soviet con- 
spiracy. In Sukarno’^ days there were 
even plans for a revolutionary counter- 
organisation, which' would definitely have 
exercised a certain attraction for a num- 
ber of developing nations arid represented 


severe setbacks for the United Nations in 
ns efforts to represent the entire world. 

But . times hare changed. An anti- 
communist regime is now in power in 
Indonesia and the Soviet threat of inter- 
vention has given rise to awareness of 

sssssasp““ 

The return to foreign policy common 
sense ought to be sufficient to 25 
us, ?s the UN merely as a 
2K2E f or J launching Maoist tirades. The 
C^ k duca i ion!l1 effecl of United 

Ev^ 5?w 0f fc n been underesti mated. 
RpH ^Washington will not want to 
Kea Lnina out of ini a «n»: i 


let Red 001 Want t( 

rant n. . out of ■"temitioral qua- 
rantuie as long as the Vietnam conflict 

T&Lfti - lu . kcwarm a»>tude of 
otL/ 076 ' Umon bears witness to a 

Ed 8 S?JM U ?l ty ° f lntcrest with the 

u will feel his con- 
: clU8l0ns have been confirmed, 

. (DER TAGES.SPIEGE1,, 13 November 1969) 
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| POLITICS 

Christian Democrats search 
for a party strategy 


Ilia Christian Democrats’ first party 
(onference as an opposition party has 
Hated at die beginning of a new strategy. 

After die first shock of the changeover 
of power in Bonn the most pressing need 
for a renewed strategy in the CDU rests 
on the disturbing fact that the Social 
Democrats have had success on the first 
juge of breaking into the increasingly 
powerful independent middle-classes, into 
Se Catholic sections of the community 
ind into the ranks of the young voters. 

Delegates in Mainz, particularly the 
younger ones, were not keen to pass this 
DUlcomo of election analyses off as just 
mere chance or as bad luck on their part. 

Kicsinger’s repeated references to the 
ibsolntfl majority which had just escaped 
(us party no longer cut much ice. 

The arc considered to miss the crux of 
lb* matter, the essence of the problem, 
indare no longer of any use to the party. 
The CDU has to get to grips with the 
fxl (hat 46.1 per cent of votes can be a 
pod result in one sense and yet, struc- 
tnially speaking, a bad outcome in an- 
other way. 

If the swing should be strengthened by 
die fact that the SPD arc now the 
lop-dogs and have the impetus of govern- 
mental authority, the Social Democrats 
could at the next election become the 
tinmpst and even the governing party in 
ik Federal Republic. 

If the recognition of this fact lias 
penetrated from the rejuvenated, quali- 
fied leadership into the depths of the 
pty line-up then the days spent in 
Science at Mainz were useful for the 

wti. .it, uv -- -‘.«ini « mi 

They were unable to achieve anything 
ure than Just the hint that a rejuvena- 
tion of the party strategy would be 
■dertakon. 

Ono thing that remains in doubt is 
'hero the centre of gravity of tlio CDU 
4 lie in future. It may lie in the 
fdiamonlnry party which Rainer Barzcl 
hi hammered into a compact organisa- 
tion radiating the awareness of its own 
tompctenco. Or it may lie in the CDU 
pty for the first time. 

For this latter, Kicsingcr lias said that 
will give his all. 

What Is even more important is who 
‘HI have the final say in the CDU. Where 
one look to find how the strategy 
be pursued beyond 'he initial stages, 
“ov it will be formulated and how the 
^gned parly will operate? 
j* Mainz there were only unofficial 
p unclear discussions on this score. 

was not concen rated, but dualised 
01 perhaps even polarised. Concentrating 
My and parliamentaiy party leadership 
*1 Rainer Barzel was not possible. 

it is hard to imagine Kicsingcr as party 
pkr, directing the CDU from its 
■rracks, from local groups and the like, 
in addition to this personal and Insti- 
jmjjialised competition there comes the 
raems of cooperation with the Bavar- 
Christian Social Union and its chair- 
"to Franz Josef Strauss. 

Rjner Barzel holds the CDU and CSU 
J&«hcr through his office in the Bundcs- 
^ in Ihe aucstion of the conception of 
Jkgy he lias to reckon with the slub- 
jjjncss of Kicsingcr and Strauss, each of 
njjj 1 .considers himself the leader of the 
Ppowtion, and tfie one moreover as a 
for the Chancellorship in 1973. 

&rS sl/1Ser P ut in his claim for l * 1,s 
Jj^ture in Mainz. The central ques- 
Mvh • part ^ leadership, however, was 
i briefly touched upon in his speech. 


ihb 


Perhaps it was too early to clear up 


ii P er haps there will not 
unambigous answer to it. The i 


^nen 


be 
pro- 

M of personalities has always been 


a successful policy of the Christian Demo- 
crats. This has been so for too long for a 
strict methodical political line to win a 
quick victory. 

For the moment, then, all that remains 
is a kind of communal family leadership 
of the three strong men: Barzel, Strauss 
and Kiesingcr who must all agree on a 
common strategy. 

If tii is form of group dynamics func- 
tions it will have great effect on the 
central administration. 

Strategy, which is based on exact 
analyses of election results, can only be 
of any use if it fuses together the diverse 
interests splitting the ranks of the Chris- 
tian Democratic and Christian Social 
Unions. 

One of the most remarkable innova- 
tions seems to be that the former Minister 
of Labour, Hans Katzer, apparently repre- 
sented middle of the road members of the 
party in Mainz. 

However unimportant people may 
think it is, he brought the sharpest and 
most memorable profile to the Opposition 
line-up and among the younger genera- 
tion in the party he ranks along with 
Stoltenberg as the unquestioned leader of 
a modernisation plan for racial welfare 
policies, which are the salient part of all 
Federal Republic policies on the domestic 
front. 

To speak of a move to the left would 
be ill-udviscd. If there is a move in any 
direction it is a move away from worthy 
lesser nobility, the ducal, lord-of-the-ina- 
nor thinking of the local party groups and 
cultural federalism, which suffered a set- 
b#& in.MiiiiUi in fact a defeat wliicli was 
unfortunately overlooked to a great ex- 
tent. 

From this come not only conse- 
quences with regard to organisation. 

Many details have been left in the dark 
and postponed until next years conven- 
tion to discuss a parly programme. 

Once again it is Katzer and Stoltenberg 
who have tried to find an immediately 
practicable compromise between the en- 
terprising CDU economic council and ihe 
commjtleos on social welfare. 

Tho CDU-lcd governments have been 
unable to crown witli success any at- 
tempts to unite the two extreme groups. 

In Opposition, however, the two diver- 
gent Interests must be coordinated or 
fused together. The only alternative to 
this is total collapse and the rise of a 
regenerated FDP, right of centre. 



RainBr Banal (left) Chairman of tha CDU/CSU parliamentary party, CDU chair- 
man, Kurt Georg Kissinger, and the CDU Secretary-General Bruno Heck at tha 
party conference in Mainz (Photo: dp&) 


In the face of the monumental diffi- 
culties facing the party Kieslnger’s speech 
about the Integrated middle of the foad 
approach, which the CDU has to embody 
had a far too artificial, too verbose effect. 

Heck’s speech contained brilliant ana- 
lyses but few conclusions. The CpU will 
no longer get by without making and 
enumerating some conclusions, without a 
degree of theoretical expertise and with- 
out political knowledge. 

Without tills, talk of making society 
more democratic and restructured (the 
difference is a nicety) remains empty 
talk. 

Without tills, lowering the minimum 
age for party membership from 38 to 16 
years remains an empty gesture made for 
effect in the face of the general pre-natal 
lendyiicy. , . 

kicsingcr will have a lough timo hand- 
ling these problems, which are not in the 
nature of memoirs. Barzel will for tho 
lime being have the easiest task. 

Ilis strong group will help to give the 
government a sober insight Into the ques- 
tion of in ter -Gorman relations, policy 
towards the East and finance policy. 

But the parliamentary parade is still 
not what could bo called a party strategy. 
The savoir fairo of this group has a short 
lifetime. Afterwards there will be a lean 
period. 

The road to victory passes through 
central organisation, central planning, 
central ideas and central strategy. Herbert 
Wehner lias showed how to go about this. 

Herbert Kremp 

(DIE WELT, 20 November 1969) 


CDU sets out to capture youth 


WUh good reason all parties in the 
Bundestag are resolved to grant 18-year- 
olds the right to vote. With not so good, 
but understandable reasons, the majority 
of Christian Democrat delegates spoke 
out at the parly conference in Mainz for 
the lowering of the minimum age for 
membership of the party from 18 to 16 
years. 

Obviously the party has been stricken 
with fear that young people could in 
future turn away from them in greater 
numbers than were noted at the last 
elections. 

Bruno Heck said in Mainz that the 
younger generation could see contra- 
dictions in the CDU that would become 
manifest as soon as traditional notions 
had been confronted with the demands of 
the future. 

The party has ploughed into the future 
still suftering from the traditions of the 
past. By undercutting the other parties on 
the question of minimum age for mem- 
bership the CDU wishes to show its own 


youthfulness and at the same time win 
the favour of young people. 

Why indeed not, it could be said? Is 
every party supposed to see how it will 
deal with Its problems? 

This wooing of a new generation for 
the party lias only one snag.' Once upon a 
time during the days of the Social Demo- 
crats class warfare the slogan was devised: 
“From the cradle to the grave.” 

In a society with large national parties 
it is not unthinkable that the age of 
joining a party should be fixed at a Tower 
age than the age of franchise. Union with 
a party pre-supposes a certain amount of 
political experience. 

Adult baptism is advantageous for 

E arties. The CDlTs efforts to boost mem 
ersliip is understandable. But their striv- 
ing to take apprentices and fifth-formers 
into their' ranks could liave undesireable 
effects. Other parties ought to consider 
seriously what they are doing before they 
follow the Christian Democrats example 
of going flat out for a youthful Image. 

(SOddeut&ehe Zeltung, 20 November 1969) 


Kurt Georg Kiesinger’s 
future in the CDU 


fnmffHrtnr^llamritie 

nmjNO Hit MUTKHIAMQ 


The re-clection of Kurt Georg Kfe- 
singer as chairman of the Cliristian De- 
mocrats was not so certain as might have 
bee thought immediately before the party 
conference held in Mainz. 

In extensive circles of the Cliristian 
Democratic Union and its electorate it 
was sensed that there was a certain 
aversion towards the former Federal 
Chancellor. Thera was a. clear expression 
tif Mils in the’ reduced number of votes 
which Kicsingcr received in the election. 
This is emphasised when compared to the 
greater success of Gerhard Stoltenberg. 

No ono is going to deceive liiinself any 
more after the revolution in the party 
loadorsliip at Mainz. Kicsingcr still lias 
timo to spare. His parly lias granted him a 
two-year b ran tiling-space . 

They hovo done this out or respect for 
his continuing popularity, with a wary 
eye on (he Image of tho CDU as reflected 
in public opinion and finally out of 
embarrassment. 

The youngbloods pushing their way 
towards the top in the party and who wlu 
contest the leadership in two years’ time 
have not yet had enough preparation to 
follow in the footsteps of Adenauer and 
Erhard. This means that chairman Kie- 
singer is being preserved as the party 
monument. 

Some time ago prominent members of 
the CDU decided that after their dismissal 
from the government benches in the 
Bundestag the question of the party 
leadership should be put on Ice for a 
certain transition period. Kiesinger may 
well be upset by this condescending 
attitude. He is sensitive. He does not have 
Adenauer’s strong nerves. 

At tlus very moment he is in need of a 
measured, justified respect of his whole 
political career. 

Such respect does nothing to change 
political facts. 

Chairman Kiesinger has been spared 
the condemnations that have been level- 
led against Secretary-General of the party 
Bruno Heck and most of the erstwhUe 
representatives of the party leadership in 
the form of criticism and rebuffs. 

Tlus is an injustice to Bruno Heck. He 
is acting as the party's lightening con- 
ductor and can feel certain that no one 
will give him a vote of thanks. A great 
deal of reliance will be placed on him in 
the new development period in which the 
CDU will require a reformed leadership. 

(Frankfurter All gem Bln a Zeltung 
f Or Deutschland. 19 November 1969) 
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“We have the right men.” Of the men 
introduced to the voters under tiiis slogan 
by the Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
Alex Moller, an honorary Doctor of 
Engineering, was In the forefront. 

Anoyone concerned with financial pol- 
icy in recent years must have expected 
Alex Mdlier to be the Federal Minister of 
Finance in a government led by Social 
Democrats. ■ 

And so the “comrade millionaire” has 
become Minister of Finance but his selec- 
tion was not nil that certain. During 
coalition talks there was the possibility 
that the Free Democrats (FDP) would 
occupy this economically important post 
fas longer than the public realised. Alex 
Mfllier would then have been given the 
alternative post of Federal Minister of 
Education and Science. 

This speaks against the widespread 
identification of him with only financial 
and fiscal policy and shows the versatility 
of the former general director of the 
Karlsruhe Life Assurance Company. 
Those who saw him act as the “secret 
Primci Minister” of the Federal state of 
Baden-WUrttemberg before 1961 and 
those who knew his numerous part-time 
and honorary positions still have a lasting 
impression of this. 

But in Bonn Loo the deputy leader of 
the parliamentary party showed that Iris 
range covered far more than the financial 
and fiscal sphere. For example it will 
sometime become more obvious than it 
has been up till now what discreet yet 
effective methods Alex Moller uses to 
gain and foster contacts with the East. 

At 66 this passionate politician is the 
oldest member of the Brand t-Schccl Cabi- 
net but he certainly does not have the 
least temperament : nnd commitment. He 
enn claim; to have produced for the SPD 
in ; Bonn a dearly -contoured respectable 
finance policy In good time, lie is to be 
thanked that the SPD, while still in 
opposition during the fourth legislative 
period, developed in ninny respects a 
more perceptive financial policy than the 
coalition then ■ governing and clearer In- 
sight into' the demands* of a> stable finan* 
cial economy orientated towards the fut- 
ure. ■ ■ 

1 Since that time Bonn no longer doubts 
that it is advisable to listen carefully to 
Alex Mdller’s. opinion and take note of as 
much as possible. His efforts for a reform 
of the financial constitution were there- 
fore as important as hir persistent de- 
mand to introduce mid- term ■ financial 
planning to bring some order into Federal 
finances. 


The fact that Alex Mdlier whs a Social 
Democrat from the age of nineteen, 
worked his way up through the ranks and 
enjoys respect In both the party and the 
parliamentary faction may make it easier 
for him to pursue a hard financial policy. 

Observers of financial events in Borin 
will long remember how years ago he 
forced his parliamentary party to with- 
draw, a whole pile of motions and bills 
that wire financially . indigestible And it 
takes even more courage and loyalty to 
principles, to bully his comrades out of 
advertising the fact that they had pro- 
duced a financial policy- jind this 4t the 
height of the recent elections to the 
Bundestag; ... f . 

. As Federal Minister of Finance he 
must already have seen that there must be 
compromises ,in government including fl- 
.jiancia! policy, The test will come in the 



next few weeks and moths when he draws 
up the budget for 1970 and revises 
mid-term financial planning. There is no 
lack of temptation to leave the path of 
stability. The Grand Coalition of Chris- 
tian and Social Democrats left b’ehftid 
several risks in former financial planning. 
And the SPD/FDP coalition does not 
want to enter into additional obligations. 

There are liardly any doubts that Alex 
Mdlier will stoutly defond financial stabil- 
ity against friend and foe. Tho yardstick 
therefore for his success or failure as 
Minister of Finance is whethor he 
succeeds in planning the long oVerduc 
reform of fiscal law. In this sphere he 
obviously has to fight against the sus; 
piclon that he has 'an inclination towards 
ideas that are not exactly favourable 
toward? the ecoriomy. But ho still secms 
to have, found some favour' with the 
reform 1 that the- Council for Arts and 
Science submitted tb the Ministry of 
Finance at the beginning of 1967, the 
Memorandum for the Reform of direct 
Taxation in the Federal Republic”. 

There is also the first sign of efforts 


towards a reform that does not have fiscal 
features, and takes account of the justi- 
fied interests of the economy. During the 
cbalition discussions Alex Mdlier refused 
to look upon supplementary . payment 
towards Income and corporation tnx as 
th4 active property of the state that could 
no longer be surrendered. This one 
example shows that the new Minister of 
Finance, a provoh man of action, will 
foster cooperation with the Federal Mi- 
nister of Economic 'Affairs in matters of 
economic and trade polioy. 

There will certainly bo no lack of 
interest or temper anient with Alex Mdlier 
aS Minister of Finance and, moreover, ns 
Cabinet member, Sparks can quickly fly 
in clashes with him. He can also be 
brusque and offhand, especially wh(?n his 
plans and ideas are njot with contrary 
opinions that are all the more persistent 
for' being justified. ' 

He is a man pf qujck decision, dis- 
daining the traditional style in Bonn and 
therefore often felt to be too harsh. One 
example is the speedy change in per- 
sonnel in the Ministry of Finance with 


Since the, formation, of the new go- 
vernment we have a new Federal Finance 
Minister. His. tasks, .though ate not at all 
new but rather old. ; 

Since Franz Etzel announced, the prin- 
ciple that Federal finances must be driven 
to the edge of a deficit so that sensible 
financial measures would come about pf 
tjieir own accord- this was when Konrad 
Adenauer was Chancellor— Finance Mi- 
nisters here have had to take care that 
they did not go over the edge of the 
deficit and fall into the abyss of con- 
fusion. . 

Heinz Starke managed to control the 
tide but then Rolf Dahlgriln fell imp the 
abyss. Franz Josef Strauss, with the 
Grand Coalition of Christian and SociaJ 
Democrats behind him, managed to keep 
things running smoothly to. a certain 
extent. But only to a certain extent as the 
new Minister, of Finance, Alex Mailer, is 
already talking of hj? finqnqia! legacy, 

There are indeed frightening debits in 
the -Federal budget. As speaker for the 
Opposition, Franz Josef Strsyss recently 


' Alex Moller 
needs help 

stated that they amounted to 5,000 
million Marks that had to be added to die 

2.000 million he had bequeathed. That 
is 7,000 million in all. This does not mean 
that the Federal government only has 

7.000 million Marks of debt to coyer. To 
this figure must be added the increased 
expenditure provided for in the mid-term 
financial planning. 

What is new? First of all 1 there is 
compensation to agriculture as a result of 

i n^ va ^ uat ' on o ^ amounting to 

1,700 million Marks. Then there is the 
Tax Revision Law in 1970 which will 
double the untaxable basic to 480 Marks 
a year and also the first stage in the 
reduction of supplementary payments, 
in is means for the Federal government 
alone 520 million,- Marksi in, 1970 and as 
muchas 1,250 million in 1971. 


the retiring of the former State See. 
arid four heads of department 
Moller wanted as quickly as 
ministry that was capable of fund - 
at top gear according to his own^ 
Surprised by reaction, he did his h 
soothe the pain and anger caused y 
who had known him for some tiiw Be- 
have expected this. - 

But the Ministry must adapt it&dftr 
new working style. Alex Mailer deJ! 
it thus. The principle of product, 
demands knowledge, ability and* 
verve, strength of conviction, swish 
demanding, an absence of consider 
tor a clique, solidarity and courage-ii 
courage to dare and the coursat 
contradict. That is all I have tosayl, 
future personnel policy. 

“The imminent structural chaim 
the Ministry should see that ata 
stration proceeds with as little friefo, 
possible. Efforts towards decreasing ksa 
caused by friction within the depart^ 
and sphere of operation seems to rat 
be more sharply pronounced in thew> 
petition of private enterprise thaai 
public administration. You mayaxifcj 
to my enterprising ambition that 1 » 
particular attention to this sphere fin 
the very beginning and urge you to* 
vigilant and critical and not leas!* 1 , 
critical. ’ 

“An expedient organisation is only A 
precondition for a rational work rretW 
The manifestations of an expedient mi 
ing style nrc: 

* a far-reaching delegation of authority. 

* close cooperation between experts, 

* an independent oral and written repod 
from advisers, 

* a sensible limitation to essentials at s9 
levels. 

“Entries in several files do not chmp 
the world and the number and to# 
of ministerial bills do not prove tbs 
proficiency of officials. 1 can do wilhovf 
any bit of paper that is tailored to ibt 
need of the writer to remind the headsd 
the ministry of his existence. Iwdvctaia 
vein I have little sympathy for cw 
sUleralions of prestige. You will surety 
agree with me when 1 say that tbs 
importance of n person is not dependent 
on tho number of people under film and 
the importance of a depnrtmcnl is iwt 
dependent on the number of Its sk 
deportments or advisers, When these fe« 
rcmnrks on personnel policy, oipnj 
Satlon and working method 1 wow 
like to quash destructive unrest and at u 
same lime create beneficial unrest ir 
whatever happens, bring about clanjj 
and sweep away any traditional mlsiiiwfr 
standings. I expect everybody to oxpi» 
his opinions' and propose 
frankly and deliberately and those nwd 
not be based on hazy notions." 

Klaus BcmhSrdt 

(CHRIST UND SVIiLT, 14 Nov'ambff 

(Photo: tfrul 




| CENTREPIECE 

Walter Arendt - the new 
Minister of Labour 




For the first time hi the history of tho 
Federal Republic the head of a powerful 
inde union lias taken over the Ministry 
■[Labour. 

The effects of this move arc still 
Jfficult to Interpret at the moment. Has 
lie union secured for itself a place in the 
^rcmment or is the government trying 
Cgel the union on to a lead? Both sides 
ill probably have had their reasons but 
[)itse are now confusedly intermingled. 

Walter Arendt, up to now Cliairman of 
Die Union of Mining and Power Workers, 
bives In two things, the central social 
Unction of the unions and the future of 


These two factors arc undoubtedly too 
arrow a basis for a socialist politician at 
^beginning of the seventies. The time is 
kg past when this Ministry dealt with 
trilling other than labour administration. 
Hie Ministry of Labour has meanwhile 
irelopcd into a ministry responsible for 
axial welfare and it has come to deter- 
rii$ social welfare policy, or at least the 
dowlas been opened in this direction. 

Sochi welfare policy is more than 
b&our policy as it is concerned with the 
Hmcture of all society. It must deal with 
liners arid the seir-employcd in exactly 
the same way as workers dependent on 
uployers. There is then some basis for 
^question of whether Walter Arendt is 
flight ritan for tills important function. 

Xxuv&l’ft expel iunce 

cnittcilly Irnvc taught him that social 
idfaro policy is a policy of adapt ability 
ni professiotial mobility. This con- 
tfplloii is not roofed hi his ideology but 
hi grown from Ills, own pragmatic ox- 
gjfencc. lie was recently heard to say, 
lyou want to pursue a flexible pro- 
Biitimif policy then some thing must be 
toe about the accumulation of wealth. 
Wieiwisc everything will go wrong." 

A classical social politician cohid have 
Eoic (b this conclusion. This view 
Sstlpgulslics him from other ttodc iiiiion 
Jders. The powerful leader of tlie Onion 
hr Public Services and Transport, Heinz 
fionckop, considers accumulation, of 
Jhlib to be a capitalist Subterfuge that is 
iisfc to. the employee and is stilted 
to cement old social structures. ■ 

Tte new Minister of Labour is not yet 


Then comes the improvement of p# 
ments to war victims, only 8 P 
which is covered in financial plaruijli 11 * 
increase of salaries of those vvorktogj 
the public services together withasg® 
payment of 300 Marks for 1 969. Only 
negligible part of this could be inclunf® 
in planning estimates. . 

On top of this come adtlillondPj 
meqta for this country’s agricultural 
licy, at least 500 million Marw, 
intensification of the road-building p 
gramme and also that of hwp|5 
another 500 million- additional 
from the Common Market agrJcultu 
capital- the exact amount has iwj L 
>een calculated— currency cxchang , 
ustments with the United States . 
righer demands from Nato, rrertner 
which have been covered in 
planning. Perhaps Strauss wa8 r n0 '; 0 i 
wrong when he quoted the fig 1118 
5,000 million Marks. . 

On the other hand it cannot of® ■ 
that growth in trade has been qu ,c 
, Continued on page 5 


Continued from page 4 ' 

. thkn foreseen in the last pro- 
of financial planning in Autunm 
"w Income tax receipts have shown a 
ponding trend. But it is not ycl 
^ if they will keep pace With the' 
Midsdn expenditure. 

Today a Federal Minister of Finance 
5 0t restrict himself to seeing that the 
balance, as important as this Is. 
?■ direction of ’ financial policy must 
”be Correct. And this would be a 
?®Ment time to mention two aspects' 
to have been quickly forgotten 
£>? Parliamentarians and many of the 
federal Ministers. 

first aspect is the bounden legal 
J °i the Federal government, Federal 
f./*. 8I| d local authorities to adjust 
jjjjncial policy to Hie needs of trade and 
jj?* the policy of aggregate distri- 
iJ of finances that Minister of Eco- 
3J? Affairs, Karl Schiller, is always 


Ing about. 

l h fl question must be asked how a 
pi ™ cr ® Finance can actively particl- 
m “Bgregatc distribution when every 


45. but looks as if he is in his late fifties. 
He is a miner through and through and 
was born in Heessen near Hamm. His 
father before him was a mirier and died at 
the age of 54 from silicosis. At the 
beginning of the War Walter Arendt was 
fifteen and became a mining apprentice at 
the Sachsen pit. After two years of 
apprenticeship he became a soldier and 
when he returned home from a prisoner- 
of-war camp tire whole of the Rulir was 
in ruins. At that time the job of miner 
was the most highly regarded in the 
country and was promoted tho most. 

Arendt’s union career began in 1947. 
He attended the Labour Academy in 
Frankfurt and the Communal Economy 
Academy in Hamburg. It was the unions 
that offered him the education that so- 
ciety had, as he thought, denied him. This 
is the basis of Arendt’s trade union 
philosophy. 

After working in the press office of 
the Mining and Power Workers Union 
Arendt was elected to the union exe- 
cutive in 1955 when he was thirty. As 
editor of the union newspaper he had a 
tool with which he could realise Ills idoas. 

In 1961 he entered the Bundestag ps 
the Social Democrat member of the 
constituency of Gelsenkirchen and also 
became a member of the European Parlia- 
ment in Strasbourg. In 1964 he succeeded 
Heinrich Guthcnuulh and with. 294 votes 
out of three hundred became Chairman 
of tire miners union. When the same 
number of votes confirmed him iri Ids 
office in 1968 bid Gut'ermuth reacted 
sourly and said, “Wullcr did not deserve 

Arendt ftiis klWAys worked 
cautiously, without emotion and with an 
cyo oil his goal. Ho is a quick thinker and 
his reactions are never imconsklored. Me 
speaks the language of his minors. With a 
courageous word at the right time he has 
managed to control a lot of escalated 
situations. . i . 

lie knows exactly wlial he wants. As 
soon os he .was elected head of the 
miners’ union Jic throw on to the table of 
the . mining cmployors. the biggest wage 
domain), that, there had evqr been. Tire 
employers rubbed their eye?. With his eye 
on fiopn he has said from the very 
beginning, “What we need is a cleqr 
policy on power. Fine words do not help 
us any." Thjs was directed against Bont|. 

. In spite of, all hjs hardness his flexi- 
bility cannof be disputed.. "Not every pit 


Mark he receives is immediately snatched 
away from him, leaving him no time at all 
to ponder whether it would be better not 
to surrender it. 

The great expenditure programme fac- 
ing Alex Mdlier dues not contain any^ 
thing that can be,scratchcd immediately 
from the budget/ The overriding propor- 
tion of expenditure consists of the long- 
term legal obligations, that file Federal 
governinent enters into. 

The second aspect .that has been for- 
gotten is the just demand- long recog- 
nised by all sices- on the finances of the 
Federal government, the Federal states 
and local authorities to lim|t the amount 
of running expenses in favour of capital 
investments on which so much. of our 
future depends. 

A look at the list of additional wishes 
will reveal ijttle that is of use in im- 
proving. our infra-structure, making pro- 
vision for public services and forming our 
future as a community, 

The opposite is true. Consumption 
will continue to rage if tlie legislature 
were to decide bn every tiring that is; now 
6n the desk of the Finance Minister. Tb 



must be kept open and when we reach 
the time in the future when nobody 
needs to go down to the coalface to chop 
away at the coal then we should all go 
into church and pray as this would be a 
step forward for humanity." 

He is optimistic about the future of 
tlie pits on future power policy. If around 
7,000 million people were living in the 
year 2000 with the standard of living of 
the USA of today the world would need 
power corresponding to 24,000 million 
tons of coal a year. Mining today pro- 
duces only 2,000 million tons. Because of 
this Arendt says, "We need' all types of 
power. If there were no coal to regulate 
tlie market the price of power would 
today lie far above the present level.” : 

- Arendt led .this country’s mining in- 
dukUy. . uvtf; .tire summit .structural 
change. There was no socialisation, jn the 
traditional . sense. But the new joint or* 
ganisation Ruhrkohlc has,, a double 
character. Owner? received compensation 
us is biily rlglit In a constitutional stqte 
and the Rblirkolile company (its private 
nature guaranteed by the State) lias, q 
coihpiox of worker, participation on .a 
scale that has not been known before. 
That is a personal success for Waller 
Arendt. It; can' be'sald with certainty that 
the new. Minister of f LabpisV 'will bc'thq 
advocate 1 6f 1 Worker parflci^atibn " in 
Brandt’s Cabinet; ' • ,i .i,. 

Waiter Arendt can' fill 'back' on' his 
predecessor’s ' great sriccesteS when lie 
starts his work, Continued payment of 
Wages has been taken dare of and pension 
insurance has been given 1 an overhaul- as 
long as people do not hdw raise senseless 


Tt 8 


put Jt drastically, because of the need for 
immediate effect and short-term social 
satisfaction 1 those Investments about 
which Ludwig Erhdrd phQosopiused as 
early as 1964 with his Federal Republic 
Cooperative Work; would not ?meet with 
great success. 

Perhaps it would be unjust to lay at. 
Alex MdUer’s door something that the 
Grand Coalition did not manage to 
achieve 1 in two programmes of financial 
policy: to clear away from the budget dll 
the ballast of expenditure that we can less 
and less afford in the second half of this 
century.' 1 • 

What was only half successful in the 
first programme of financial planning' in' 
1967 failed almost cbmpietely in the 
autumn of 1968. In 1968 plans were 1 
made right down to, the ld£t Pfennig tiiaf 
might come in. 1 Perhaps this is what 
Mbller meant when he spoke of a legacy. 
Now it is his turn to administer , the 
department. Nobody Should jump oh him 
if he shows severity and rigburinhis post. 

i i [ Hons Feuerlein , 

' {kMiner Stidt-Anzeiger, 12 November i 9 C*») 


objections. The Labour Promotion Law 
has opened up modem paths for labour 
policy and some progress has been made 
with professional training. One of Hans 
Kather’s main achievements was the so- 
cial welfare budget that can now be 
further expanded. Social policy will thus 
be made calculable. 

One problem remaining is the refonii 
of the sickness Insurance law. Arendt’s 
predecessors have all burnt their fingers 
on this issue. But there arc other tricky 
questions, for example the improvement 
of the position of employees organised in 
trades unions. Arendt 's 1 position- here is 
clear. , . . 

The essence . of social policy - and 
charges is for him not only a question of 
depiding what (he Tates and .charges are . to, 
bp. 11c, does np.l ^ muqh^of.idcqJwgy/, 
When asked whether worker^ especially, 
miners we^e still as exploited today as the 
extra-parliamentary opposition claims,; 
Arendt aiiswercd, : ,, Lookipg al thc'isspe' 
ideologically the Socialist Students’ 
Union (SDS) tuny be right Tor all I care. 
But life is short and immediate success te 
what counts."- ’ 1 

■ This' 1 success means !hn! \v Inkers can 
drive cars, go on holidays, receive Ihrii/ 
day pay arid work a five-dny' week/ 
Arendt docs not think that the extra- 
parliamentary opposition and the 3DS 
will find much response among the work- 
ing population, lie also does not believe. 
That there is, a- nepd. for. the illusion of 
workers’ governments gp a Soviet model,. 
, , Of course neither workers nor imipns 
are pppbsod to stqdc n l$., As h e, anti ouiipcd 
when ne Jieqrd of -the flecipjpn of the 
Traces ynlqn.^onlgrqss e^ccpt{ve not/ to 
allow student speakers, in. 196$, "Any:, 
bpdy froip this, side, wjio for,, instance 
interferes with May Day celebrations 
must know what he is doing... Since 189D 
there have been May Day celebrations 
without student speakers. And I believe, 
that, workers still know best today 
they have to do in tljcir qwn interests pntf 
hovy io 'carry jljjs out." On ton of this Jiq‘ 

considered tpe introduction of continued 
payqjent.of Vfages .to. be, rijorp, important 
than student rejprqi- He Jias never made a 
secret of this. ,'| ... . . , i; .' .• 

Pu( .. his trau iria is obviously the. 
thought, that force arid cpunterforcc used 
in social' clashes could escalate into in- 
creaqlqgly larger riots and excesses, result- 
ing in. a swing to the right. On the day pf 
the- government; policy statement he said' 
to a small circle of acquaintances, “What 
dq you think will happen in such, a 
situation If extremis) intellectuals. were to- 
incite the qgitated working population? 1 
saw the extent of the. unrest in Paris.. 
Those who went arquno wrecking every- 
thing still carried a tricolore with thenv 
But . here there will be nothing to cling 
to - i ■ i Antonlus John i 

. , ' (CHRIST UND. WELT, 7 November 1969) 
(Photo: Sven Simon) 
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In general the balance Is in the black. 
The Federal Republics culture abroad 
policy has expanded and it Is no longer 
the poor relation of the Foreign Office 
but is termed in official language as one 
of the three pillars of foreign policy, 
taking up its position together with actual 
policy and foreign trade. 

Tills is all the more reason for unease 
at the low financial ceiling that allows 
little margin for fresh initiatives. 

Of the 700 million Marks of the 
Foreign Office’s budget 250 million, a 
good Uiird, is allotted to culture. But this 
favourable relationship is deceptive. Of 
this total 220 million Marks are spoken 
for at the very beginning. 100 millions are 
used for the maintenance and extension 
of tiic 260 schools abroad run by the 
Federal Republic, fifty million for the 
117 Goethe Institutes and further mil- 
lions for the Academic Exchange Pro- 
gramme, the Humboldt Foundation and 
Inter Nationes. 

The remaining thirty million is allotted 
to topical activities. Almost everyday 
suggestions and important proposals have 
to be turned down. 

Cuts have to be made in a sphere were 
there should be expansion. The number 
of foreign scholarships is being reduced in 
stages. 

The annual growth in the foreign 
culture budget is deceptive. An Increase 
of four, five or six per cent is imme- 
diately swallowed up by increasing 
world-wide inflation. The rise is scarcely 
enough to maintain existing establish- 
ments. 

Financial calamity forms the grey 
spots in the otherwise colourful fabric 
referred to by Luitpold Went recently 
when he left Bonn after three years as 
director of the cultural department of the 
Foreign Office. He is returning to the 
diplomatic service as ambassador to the 
Argentina Republic. 

Diplomat Luitpold Werz succeeded 
Dieter Sattler who for the seven previous 
years expanded the boundaries of 
cultural work with all the dlan of a 
creative artist. The Werz era that has now 
ended also came out of the affair with a 
respectable balance. 

The appointment of a successor to 


Luitpold Werz in the “House of a thou- 
sand windows” in Bonn is one of the first 
decisions on personnel that Walter Scheel 
had to make after liis entry into the 
Foreign Office. 

Many names came up for considera- 
tion, even, extravagantly, that of Gflnter 
Grass who did not want to become a civil 
servant however and is more interested in 
development aid than in foreign culture 
policy. 

The best solution seemed to be Erwin 
Wickert, a man who knows the ropes in 
the civil service and the ministry and yet 
has at the same time the reputation of an 
honune de lettres among diplomats of the 
Federal Republic. Wickert is at present an 
envoy In London and unavailable for the 
time being. Ambassador Blankenhorn is 
leaving and the first and second men at 
the embassy cannot be released at the 
same time, it seems as though Luitpold 
Werz’ successor will be Hans Schwarz- 
mann, head of protocol and a man that 
Walter Scheel favours. 

Like Snttler Welz too did a lot towards 
turning cultural department from a dead- 
end into an attractive field of activity. It 
demands not pale officials but people 
who are particularly qualified for the 
position. If they have not been kissed by 
the muse then they must have at least 
been caressed by it. In the larger em- 
bassies cultural attaches are given a higher 
rank to strengthen their frequently sub- 
dued consciousness. 

It will now be seen what can be 
accomplished in this sphere by Professor 
Rolf Dahrciidorf who, as Walter SclicM’s 
parliamentary state secretary, will take 
control of matters concerning foreign 
culture policy. 

This decision may have been more of a 
move to give Professor Dalircndorf, a 
sociologist from Constance, a starting 
position that would not be all that 
strange to him in the unknown territory 
of foreign affairs. 

By creating a central office for schools 
abroad in Cologne the culture department 
has freed itself of the burden of non- 
numstry functions. But the federalisation 
of education in this country makes it 
difficult to recruit teachers for schools 
abroad. The central authority is involved 
m a tiring process of borrowing them 
trom the educational authorities of the 
eleven Federal States. 

Almost all of this country’s schools 
abroad are bursting at the scams and can 
scarcely take In all the newly enrolled 


children fiom the host country. A report 
recently arrived at the Foreign Office 
claims that the father of a newly born 
child in Lima went to the crowded 
German school before registering the 
birth at the registry office so that his son 
could be admitted when the time came. 

The outlook for German as an Inter- 
national language is not unpromising. In 
spite of the collapse of German prestige 
alter the War it has the chanco of taking 
up third or fourth position among inter- 
national languages together with English, 
French, Spanish and Russian. 

Hie demand for teachers of German is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, especially 
in Africa, but also in Latin America. 
Interest in the German language has 
waned in America. Today it takes up its 
position behind French and Spanish. 
Even more surprising is the sharp decline 
in Italy, a country flooded by tourists 
from the Federal Republic. 

German is still the lingua franca of 
Eastern European countries. It is the 
language used among Rumanians, Czeclis, 
Bulgarians and Hungarians when they 
wish to make themselves understood to 
one another. This provides a broad basis 
for increasing the teaching of German — 
even more so in the Soviet Union where 
about eight million people are learning 
the language (though admittedly without 
Bonn's assistance)! 

Political differences do not prevent 
the brisk cultural exchanges with the 
countries of the Eastern bloc and especi- 
ally the Soviet Union although there are 
official cultural agreements with only 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

Karajan’s appearances in the Soviet 
Union were a great success and the 
exhibition of architecture that toured Iho 
Russian cities attracted more than 
700,000 visitors. 

Since the Arab stales broke off diplo- 
matic ties with the Federal Republic 
culture policy togethor with trade is the 
only way through the wilderness. 

.Today people In Bonn are praising the 
llberalnoss of foreign culture policy that 
depicts the Fcdoral Republic in a critical, 
realistic light and does not look through 
rose tinted spectacles. Income tax goes 
towards sending authors, artists and pro- 
fessors from this country on foreign tours 
where they can merrily attack the Federal 
government. This can continue to the role 
or court jester and, seen In this light, has 
its limits. 

(CHRIST UNDWELT, 7 November 1969 ) 


films shown 
in Brunswick 

Experimental short films were i 
for three evenings in Brunswick i 
historical part and the modern up J- 
Christmas Tree, a conquest of C.L! 
by the Austrian Muchl, were dioeik* 
main assembly hall of the lechnicalo 
vcisriy The action programme J 
other hand had to move to the lull £ 
academy of formative arts. 

The floor was the only phetr, 
people to sit. Speedily emptied u 
bottles, cigarette ends and spent m. 
soon gave the hall an aura of as* 
club. But the third evening did 
action and it was thou jit of«i 
climax. 

The furthest back into the hind 
the short film that the organise rur 
was George Melies* Conquering tMt 
Pole, shot in 1912. 

Also shown of course were the kiw 
experiment with light of the construe? 
ist era by Hans Richter and Moty 
Nagy, some of which had their orka 
Hanover. 

Un Chien andalou by Luis Bid 
(1928) and Entre'act produced byte 
Clair in 1924 also vied for the Is 
approval of the young audience. Ifftn 
obvious tlinL Salvatore Dali had 


‘Julius Caesar’ with Joan 
Sutherland in Hamburg 


She came, she sang, she conquered, 
jjicely had the great John Sutherland 
gng a note than the audience in Ham- 
ids was won over toiler. 

In fact with tickets costing up to 96 
Harks and people queueing to buy them 
iie victory was won before she had even 
set foot on stage. Tills is some measure of 
^Interest which people in Hamburg have 
town to one of the greatest voices of the 
«tuiy. 

Rolf liebermann, manager of the 
Hamburg Staatsoper, has pulled off one 
of his greatest coups in bringing tills 
Huitional soprano to his stage. Lieber- 
tiun has presented at the Staatsoper a 
lumber of adverturous productions but 
tone of them have, so far, amounted to 
much musically. 

Apart from this, however, there was a 
pal deal of polish. Tills was opera with 
dtbe turgid mediocrity of interpretation 
rapt away. Tills was opera for the 
Inseatic way of life. Tills is opera with 
^intellectual side. It is only necessary to 
jsiik of Peter Ustinov’s “Magic Flute” or 
Einy Meyen’s production of Rossini’s 
Mer of Seville” to realise how a 


— WillW* VI UVJUIV iviutuw “ 

Uunucl with the scenario then the fejm budget can be turned to great 
Francis Picuvin could be clearly seen ^ creative use. 


the side of Clair, or Claire as he them 


The discoveries and development! it “UStapenda”, this marvellous soprano, 
camera work during those years and to the dramatic coloratura soprano from 
were reflected in splintered form in fa tatt Jia, Joan Sutherland. She has firm- 
contemporary short films shown. Hu ly established her reputation as a porfec- 
slmttcr is supremo, blank film, arrange- liaist on innumeraolc long-playing re 

mimic I tint n.n f... ....... I. 1 ..J. fl| ■ ■ ! . .... _< 


Onnasch cleared his gigantic gallery. 
Seventeen British artists have now moved 
into space once occupied by modern 
artists from Macke to Wesselman. They 
carry on their banner light and move- 
ment, kinetic and kinematic art. 

The exhibition, supported by the Lon- 
don Art Information Registry, will first 
be shown in Berlin before going to 
Gelsenkirchen In December. 

Established artists in this exhibition 
ar « ScdoI ®y» Vcnek Boshier and 
Bridget Riley. The most attractive work is 
Sedgclcy s Video Disc, a rotating disc 
with patterns of flour esc* nt colours 
which move at different speeds resulting 
in striking optical processes. These discs 
can now be obtained as multiples. 

Younger exhibitors are also present 
beside established artists: Keith Brocklc- 
hurst cannot be missed. His three plastic 
pillars are about nine feet high and rise 
and fall according to a 1 programmed 


British art show 
on tour 

ninety minute rhythm. Barry Martin’s ro- 
tating, reflecting discs and Steve Willat’s 
twisting objects are also run by motors. 
. But this is far from being the most 
interesting part of the exhibition. A 
framework of light, larger than a human 
being, caused a great furore. When a 
person passes through the framework the 
llourescent tubes dependent on selenium 
cells change their, colour. Minimal art 
then receives that little bit of action 
needed for its minimal existence. 

, Related to this, experiment is a three- 
ray electronic instaUation, created by the 
{5J™, of Vaughan and Roger 

Damlon. The fibreglass cross Is permeated 
by coloured light. The result is the hint of 


an artificial play along the lines of a real 
play. 

Most of. the kinetic art and works 
depending on light exhibited in Berlin 
(including Stuart Brisley and Bill Culberl 
as well as those artists already mentioned) 
have contemporary equivalents. These 
ideas are too common for exclusiveness 
to be possible. Even Tim Armstrong’s 
impressive Panoramagranune, coloured 
suk-sereens behind frosted glass that 
change all the time visitors file past, is 
neither new or unique. 

There are still constructive artists who 
“ff “ inclination towards op-art. 
Bridget Riley Jeffrey Steele, Alan (Treen 

thL Slf 1 AUe r n numberotl among 

fin^ S V^- ety < of arran 8 emcnt > compos? 
tion and direction are the trumps played 

JLrf dlWdl1 ?- in a,1 > the s «5rvey was 
amusing, entertaining and well assembled. 

.• Lucie Schauer 

(DIE WELT, 10 November 1969) 


moots that arc known to be tempnai) 
and Tear of perfect or even imaglmim 
camera work. There is nothing fcdwlall 
now. . 

h is primarily the Austrians who rail 
a fclish of using a fixed camera. Onto 
cutting (able (he transitions, speeded in 
parts and still photographs are joined, 
everyday noises qrc added and passed dl 
us music. H is as if the whole Idea were b 
destroy llollwood, a sensible andlibent 
ing aim perhaps for the American Unto 
ground movement. 

The different ways in which the row 
men is of the human body can boli*^ 
was demonstrated by the Japanese c* 
trlbution Al-Love by Limura who wen 
magnifying glass to examine parts ofllfi 
bodies of two lovers and develops ffc 
turcs of a strange, unique charm. • 

Here too Man was the subjecl thsp 
not in the same way as in the aclionfito 
of Kren, Hein and Muchl's Aleieritl,&& 
led in an orgy of colour and showing 
modem Sadc demonstrations. . 

On the third evening LimpeandrSi 
Fuchs went into action. After an esoteric 
musical performance with “the only ^ 
tfied female drummer” they apP 6 ^ 
naked on stage just as the Lord cr« «* 
them in front of the audience and 
filmscrccn. While the RimAntagM* 
the main part of Expcrimenta IHJJJ 
caused such a controversy on-Nord®' 
schcr Rundfunk's third television dw 
nel, was being shown they appajfj 
person in front of the animated^ 
that was offering the skilfully cut 
of their films on variations in copunj®; 

In this type of experimental ft® 
the selection of films must naturtflF^ 
gaps. In the most cases this is netc*** 
by a selection committee who afc 
sufficiently well up on the subject- IP* 
ial is too diverse and always on thefl® . 
It Is therefore pointless to record w* 
missing. The programme offered was*°s 
ical. ; •. 

But it would be as well to P3J 1 
consideration to the question of 
Limpe’s and Paul Fuchs* Jive ,Sn 
were or could be a step towards totw 
or even towards a total art form. ■ ■ 
A.F. Teschein wjfa 
(IlBnnuvvruhfl AlJgermiinu, 11 Nov?mo 


This was the woman who conquered, 


aids. She is known as an interpreter of 
’(its that are fantastic, striking, in- 
edible. 

•&kWl how von (ti red on to a stage in 

5 country for the first tim'd. Can she 
sintain the reputation she has gained 
im her records? 

She can. She can do it but not without 

6 help of a sympathetic audience and 
(ft the unrestrained support of a cast 
^1 functions with the perfection of 
•Jelled machinery. 

And there is something else astounding 
fail this production. Although this per- 
wnancc of the rarely to be seen Handel 
fas “Julius Caesar” is built round Miss 
Shetland’s perfection and her re- 
lation which brings the house down at 
^ first entry, during the course of the 
$f3’s three and a half hour duration 
impressions arc gained. 

Despite having to perform opposite 
Jj a once-in-a-lifetimo voice as Joan 
gland’s Huguette Tourangeau, Ursula 
*** and Lucia Popp command at- 
ration. 

Despite the overpowering talents of all 
® fingers on stage, the minute details of 
fitoCapoblanco’s staging and the precise, 
^rolled musical direction of Richard 
“jynge are worthy of being noticed. 

Not only the diva triumphed. The 
™; e evening was an extreme example of 
Neal glitter and glamour, 
it would be foolish to think of this 
rjjsion as part and parcel of a twentieth 
Handel renaissance. 

“Handel’s princely art were to be 
it would have to be in the full 

Senra or *®' na ^ and truc pn^ly 

Wishy-washy, half-hearted at- 
would only lead to unbearable 
Nj 1 * frustration and discontent. 
^Stupenda and those around her, 
wer, made the Impossible come true 
bought to life what is today ana- 
Iftmip i ’ 0 P® ra as a total expression of 
Niur V0 ^ ces * as sbow > as glitter and 

'aJftF VaS i t * w apotlieosla of irreality, a 
cultural industry, and the an* 
*>mL Can Rfed tbat R saw something 
I? 80 different, 
aus was the funeral procession of a 


dead art-from then it was a most magnifi- 
cent “send-ofr* for a most impressive 
corpse. The mourners were the best in the 
World and the “funeral dirge" consisted 
of Miss Sutherland immaculate acrobatics 
□long the complicated melodic line of 
Handel’s refined music. 

At first tiie opera seemed to suffer 
from a dullness of timbre, a well-directed 
dynamic understatement straight out of 
the recording studio. But this quickly 
died away in the course of the per forma n- 
ce. . . 

Apart form Joan Sutherland's render- 
ing of Cleopatra it was above all Huguette 
Tourangeau’s Ceasar that showed breath- 
taking voice control. This primadonna is 
just reaching the peak of her career. She 
approached her part with an amazing 
frcslmess of interpretation and a ceaseless 
reserve of the purest notes in every 
register. 

Her low notes were superb. Where 
others leave off Tourangeau begins. Notes 
which other contraltos can not reach are 
caressed and given noble sonority by Miss 
Tourangeau. 

Tills was the sensation of the opera, 
apart from the tremendous way Joan 
Sutherland lived up to the greatest ex- 
pectations of her. After this performance 
Miss Tourangeau will have a similarly 
great reputation. 

Since many of the major parts in 
Handel operas were written for castrati 
many of the male roles in the Hamburg 
production were sung by women. 

Cvctka Ahlin gave an elegant inter- 

S ' ion of Ptolemy. Lucia Popp played 
SuWAUi .unique flair. Her. arias were 
sung with perfect breath control. 

Ursual Boese sang the contralto part, 
Cornelia, with deep Insight. 

Alongside this female domination the 
men’s parts sung by Tom Krause, Heinz 
Blankcnburg and Franz Grundhcbcr had 
little to say. 

Tills feast of great voices, however, 
was not the only touch of greatness on 
this memorable evening, although it was 



Joan Sutherland as Cleopatra and Huguette Tourangeau es Caesar In Handel's 
'Julius Caesar’ (Pholo: Fritz Peyw) 

West Berlin swings for The Duke’s 
seventieth birthday 
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the dominant factor in the biggest opera 
occasion in Hamburg for some time. 

Tito Capobianco’s staging gave the 
production a background whicli simply 
could not be ignored. Ming Cho Lee 
designed sets of graceful wooden scaffold- 
ing with fragments of Renaissance style 
amid which Capobianco made the cha- 
racters move with Baroque elegance of 
gesture, with courtly bows and courtseys 
and dancing strides. 

The pathos was nver direct, but always 
stylised. Stiff expressive movements al- 
ways effused the perfection of art, but . art 
of a marionette-like sort. 

The characters gave the impressions of 
being animated statues, which only recit- 
ed and declaimed their emotions. This 
was firmly maintained throughout (he 
lengthy course of the play. 

Richard Bonynge was a tireless trier as 
he conducted the Philharmonisches 
Staatsorchester. His constant endeavour 
was never to let a moment of musical 
tension slip by. 

"Julius Caesar” will go into the annals 
of Hamburg opera as one of the greatest 
moments the city has known. This cast 
will be heard in all ten times in the course 
of the next two months. 

Hans-Kktus Junghelnrlch . 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 3 November 1 969) 


Trumpeter Miles Davis has said that 
one day all the jazz musicians in tlie 
world should get together and on their 
knees. give thanks to Duko Ellington. 

Berlin devoted Its festival exclusively 
to the Duke. Four days and four nights 
the fires of the greatest jazz caravan 
burned bright In the Berlin Philharmonic. 
The hundreds of musicians, soloists and 
groups playing In various styles each 
brought their tribute to Duke Ellington. 

Concern at whether it was sensible or 
not to produce a whole music festival In 
the most living and lively of all modern 
musical forms and dedicate this whole 
festival to one name was quickly swept 
away. 

What Cecil Taylor and Joachim KUhn 
and their quartet played at the opening 
concert was the avant garde’s deference 
before the master. 

Taylor's music was highly intense and 
very loud. Kilim ’s Suite to our Father, 
Duke and a great deal of charm with 
some excellent piano-playing and a great 
deal of humour which is a permissible 
part of Free Jazz. 

The fust high-light was Thelonius 
Monk. He played Plano for Duke unac- 
companied alone on the stage. The ‘Saint’ 
of bebop with the goatee beard played 
Ellington's melodies with formality. Nev- 
er before had they been played so hard 
and so uncompromisingly. Monk’s play- 
ing seemed In constant danger of getting 
entangled in itself or breaking off. But the 
end result was Monk’s asymmetry and 
polyrythni. This belonged to the most 
fascinating pieces to be heard at the 
Jazz Festival. 

Earlier on Joe Turner had swung well- 
knows Ellington themes in the style of an 
accomplished bar pianist. Steve Kuhn had 
BiU Evans rather than Duke Ellington in 
mind and only fleeting passages of his 
long pieces were pleasing. 

The Dave Pike Group which has won 
itself the reputation of best Federal Re- 
public combo in recent years and as such 
is rather over-rated had experience and 
elegance to offer, but there were weak- 
nesses when Hans Rettenbacher and Peter 
Baumeister on double bass and drums 
disturbed the tempo. 

Then came Miles Davis with his new 


quintet. For the first time tills higjily 
rated modern jazz musician got away 
from the bop idea of coupling trumpet 
and tenor saxophone. The electric piano 
provides the idea background 1 for the wind 
instruments and determines the tonal 
colour. In this way Miles David and liis 
saxophonist Wayne Shorter produced 
improvisations with a degree of maturity 
and melodic beauty which can have few 
parallels in the liistory of jazz. 

Shorter seemed to bo completely 
imbused with the Coltrane stylo, particul- 
arly when playing soprano saxophone. 
David has scarcely ever been heard play- 
ing so agressivcly. He gave abrupt chan- 
ges of teimx) which at the crucial moment 
were transformed into sensuous lyricism. 
But this was quickly brought back to 
boiling point. 

Miles and Monk were the high points 
and made up for disappointments from 
other quarters. 

This year’s concert was quite different 
from last years with works by Wahren, 
Blarr and Daumer. Stan Kenton played 
with a Berlin Dream Band whose sax 
line-up when playing together or solo 
never matched up to the demands of the 
maestro of progessive jazz. Kenton’s bad- 
ly chosen programme was greeted with 
cat -calls and the rows in the Berlin 
Philharmonic emptied. Why the routine 
performance on the next evening by the 
Newport Ail-Stars was greeted with boos 
but applause remains one of those eternal 
mysteries of the unpiedicatable Berlin 
public. On this occasion there was little 
Pop. Only Burnin Red Ivanhoe, Sarah 
Vaughan and good old Lionel Hampton 
who was playing jazz-rock thirty years 
ago were on offer. But all concerts had 
been sold out for weeks. 

• Needless to ssy the Duke' sown concert 
tickets sold like hot cakes. On the Satur- 
day evening the time-honOured Big Band 
leader appeared In person with his ail-star 
line-up, good-humoured, full of charm 
and freshness celebrating in a masterly 
way. 

Accompanied by Wild Bill Davis 
and a beaming Duke at the piano he 
played the most beautiful solos of the 
whole Festival. . 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 1 1 November 1969) 
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Decline in number of engineering students 

STUDENT REPLACEMENTS DO NOT SATISFY PROFESSIONAL DEMANDS 


KniMMllar 

If!' . 


Oniy eight students from the Federal 
Republic and from abroad started to 
study metallurgy at the Technical Uni- 
versity of Berlin in the winter semester of 
1968/69 and the summer semester of 
1969. In the last ten years the number of 
students of metallurgy in the universities 
of Aachen, Berlin and Clausthal has 
dropped from 1,508 to 639. 

■ The number of students who complete 
their studies lias sunk to proportions dial 
do not go anywhere near satisfying the 
demand for replacements in this coun- 
try's iron and steel industry. And because 
of the increasing technical and economic 
demands of nietaliurgy the need for new 
metallurgists is expected to remain the 
same if not increase still further. 

Among tiie engineering disciplines me- 
tallurgy is a special though by no means 
unique case. In spile of the fact that the 
number of pupils taking their school- 
leaving examinations has risen the pro- 
portion of those who want to go on to 
study the engineering sciences iuis de- 
creased in the past few years - and not 
only relatively but overall. 

The tliird Federal report on research 
was submitted to the Bundestag this sum- 
mer by the Federal Minister of Scientific 


Research. It indicates tliat there has been 
an eight per cent decrease in the number 
of students from this country in the engi- 
neering disciplines - the total sank from 
34,647 to 31,983 - while the number of 
students in all other fields liave either 
risen steeply or at least remained con- 
stant. 

The results of a representative survey 
by tiie Ruhr Information Service showed 
that only around six per cent of school- 
leavers of both sexes interviewed in the 
summer of 1969 wanted to become en- 
gineers. 

There could be many reasons for this 
trend. It could be that the great technolo- 
gical developments of tiie past few years 
have led people to believe that little of 
groat importance can be accomplished in 
tills field at present. 

It may be that the decline in the 
number of students of engineering lias 
frightened off would-be students as they 
think that something must be wrong with 
the subject. 

Another factor of importance must be 
the nineteenth century humanistic ideal 
of education that still places little value 
on science and technology in our highly 
industrialised society. 

But apart from inadequate education 
in mathematics and the sciences per- 
haps the reason is lack of information and 
insufficient introduction into the world 
of technology at that age when genuine 
plans for a profession or course of further 



education take shape. In short there is a 
lack of careers advice in the Federal 
Republic. 

For some years tiie Federal Labour 
Insitute Ip Nuremberg and the exchanges 
in all big towns have provided excellent 
information material, held lectures on 
careers and given individual advice in an 
effort to show the many possibilities of 
choice of profession and the possible 
ways to enter the working world that 
does claim most of our life. 

But labour administration Is not alone 
is its opinion tliat a lecture at the end of a 
pupil’s school life, tliat is in the ninth 
class of the Volkssehule, the sixth class of 
the Realschule. or the highest grade in a 
grammar school, can hardly be adequate. 
This lecture and the information materia] 
that goes with it are no more than a menu 
from which the pupil will choose what he 
is already acquanted with in some way. 

Most young people look at the multi- 
tude of jobs available as they would al a 
Chinese menu. They need advice or, and 
this is perhaps better, suitable preparation 
for the choice. This preparation would be 
achieved by starting career advice at the 
age of twelve as a continous introduction 
to the varlours spheres of professional 
life. There would be lectures to give a 
general survey, books, pamphlets and 
practical views but the primary ingredient 
would be discussions oil all the courses 
open to the pupil. 

At present there is no careers advice of 
this sort.. To bo heretical, it is still more 
important for us Iqday to. interpret the 
undoubtedly nuirvuUuus Roman Hpiing of 
Conrad Fcrdihand Meyer or perhaps even 
Threepenny Opera or Dog Years. Hut we 
arc so involved in these parts or our 
education - necessary as they certainly 
are — that we forget the necessities of 
practical life. 


if a fifth-former is asked how 
steel arc obtained from iron are E* 
out - if we arc lucky - 
description from his chemistry? 
winch perhaps gives the latest ? k 
logical state of 1890 and the nmT J 
figures for 19S2. In general J*? 
know and Is also not inter™; 
cannot explain how semi-a* 
work. nor a fully-mUmuM it 
machine. Action is necessary her? n 
does not mean tliat Conrad Pet 
Meyer should be thrown overbi 
additional lessons arranged. It is suirJ 
for pupils to have a varied soriolS' 
course and write a German t 
careers from time to time. 1 

The iron and steel industry «y Cl1 
oitiy help studies with financa^' 
inform pupils about the prefab 
metallurgist with pamphlets and fei 
the near future the highest classes ■ 
grammar schools and Realschubmit 
invited to visit works tliat will show ft: 
a little of the tecnology and a lot it-" 
the economic and social relations iii 
factory and let them see that a rnk 
developing industry needs young m 
as engineers to develop new ideas fa, 
future in which they want to live. 

Jtir&nR M 
(Handelsblatl, 7 November. 


4,350 new medical 
students 

A total of 4,750 new students ran 
admitted to medical studies In the am 
mer semester of 1969 and die winter 
semester of 1969/70. 

These figures were announce by the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Fedenl 
Ministry or Education and Science, Hsus 
von Duhnunyi, during question timeb 
the Rmulcsthg * ’ ■ ■ '• 

. in this context ho said that the nipt 
aim of l ho government's cducutkxi and 
science policy was the introduction oi 
measures to abolish limitation on ad- 
missions. 

(I run Mur Ilc Uuiulscliiui, f> Noyombtr I Mi 


Dangers of TV viewing for childrei 


A LUCKY CATCH 


Thai, whal ll will be, your 1969 holiday in Ih. Federal Republic of Germany! 
Warm hospitality, irjriny tourist attractions, a great wealth Al historic monuments 1 
and art treasures, charming folklore events, this is what an exciting programme 1 
offer* you far this yeqr's stay in Germany. Send this coupon toddy for the latest 
information and free brochures full of practical advice on carefree' Iravel i n ... 

1 i ' '. . , . ' ' I 

GERMANY 

YOUR COUNTRY FOR THE PERFECT HQLtDAY 

Applyfor folders with information an Germany by mailing the coupon ,0: 
Deutsche Zenlrole fUr Fremdenverkehr (DZf), Frankfurt a. M. f BeethovenstraBe 69. 

Please send me your folder* on Germany. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Dautscha Zentrale flir Fremdenverkehr (DZF), Frankfurt a. M. 


Television in the Federal Republic has 
become a sort of an electronic grand- 
mother. Sitting in front of the television 
sqreen, children are -threatened by com- 
plaints that are in no way consistent with 
their age. Epilepsy, troubled . ?leep and 
circulatory complaints up, to the point of 
collapse are .hot rarely an indirect result 
of squatting for hours in front of the 
television screen. This Is a harsh accu- 
sation. 

L The Evangelical Academy ' at Loccum 
has put television on trial or, to be more 
exact, has put on trial what flashes across 
the screen before and after children’s 
television. Parents too are accused. They 
less frequently discuss whether they 
should watch television but more and 
more how long their offspring might be 
allowed to watch the entertainments on 
the screen. , 

Watching television is more common 
with boys than girls. This was discovered 
by Professor Schottmayer, an educa- 
tionist at the University of Hamburg. 
He attributes this fact primarily to what 
1? i* broadcast. .Programmes are more 
suitable for boys. Professor Schottmayer 
ascertained that the length of time spent 
. watching television and the intelligence of 
the viewer am closely connected In child- 
ren too. Grammar school, pupils sec least 
television and those at special schools the 
most. 

Nitsoh, chief doctor at a 
'Children s hospital in Hanover,, painted a 


gloomypicturc of the effects of tclevis® 
on children. Of the five to six thouaw 
children who pass through the topi® 
every year, five suffer from leMa® 
epilepsy and one from, alterations in w* 
function of the bloodstream thro# ® 
brain caused by the flickering light, 

It was shown at Loccum that wfljsj 
in tiie Federal Republic are indeed <*"■ 
ing with the medical results of. watdung 
television. But there has, been little exa- 
mination of the effects of aggression on * 
child’s mind. There has also b# 11 ® 
discussion up to now on crime on 
vision which is subject to the 1*J 
“Goodies win and crime does not pfl 
and its effect on children. b 

"There remains the memory ofj 
commanding effect of a karate blojM 
this point, at the latest, scientific is®? 
gations must deal with more than 
short term effect. Years of investip® 
must help to track down aggression. _ 
The television programme mu* 1 
arranged responsibly, Tliis demand* 
critical consciousness from the 
stations and the producers themseWfi** 
Schools and teachers should 
more attention to television. School « 
vision from the very first school y 
could make a great contribution to wbi* 
out the enchantment from televfck* 1 - i 

Parents should feel themselves 
to look at certain programmes .wth 
children and discuss them afterwards' 

(Haonovarsche Preistr, 5 November I 
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Are inherited human qualities in danger ? 


GENETICISTS ON THE FUTURE OF MAN 


At first glance there seems to be a 
close connection between the two 
problems linked In a discussion ar- 
ranged by the Marburg University 
League under the title of ’Genetics 
and Society' . But it is essential to 
consider them separately. Only a 
superficial interpretation could mix 
up the question of whether the sub- 
stance of human inheritance is cond- 
emned to gradual degeneration and 
the consideration if and how a hu-. 
man being could be genetically mani- 
pulated. 


Contemporary human genetics did not 
invent the problem of if and how the 
threatening genetic decay of the human 
species could be avoided. 

People touched upon this question as 
early as Charles Darwin who did not give 
a very hopeful reply when he said that 
natural selection no longer took place in 
our civilisation with the result that it was 
not the fittest that survived. 

But the National Socialists misunder- 
stood Darwin when they decreed that the 
1934 Law for the Prevention of a Con- 
genitally Diseased Children should be part 
oi national ideology. This was based on 
tie erroneous belief that the biological 
world would once again be healthy as 
long as sickness and suffer ing could only 
be suppressed by the introduction of 
eugenic measures. 

Professor Helmut Baitsch, (lie genetic- 
hi, from Freiburg, compared this theory 
VAVn today's find1 n g a. ‘»* Wa ,t a re , " aJ re a dy, 
able to estimate the number of genes in 
humans and flic frequency of certain 
mutations that lead to u sudden mulcsircd 
change in hereditary factors. 


But there is one more important 
aspect. People have realised in tiie mean- 
time that it is a fatuous way of thinking 
to announce that some characteristics are 
advantageous and others injurious. The 
reverse could be true depending on en- 
vironmental conditions. According to 
what Professor Baitsch told the particip- 
ants at the Marburg discussion human 
cultural evolution was possible oniy be- 
cause his genetic composition enabled 
Man to alter his environment continually. 
In other words, one of tiie main reasons 
that the human species proved to be a 
master stroke of nature was the fact tliat 
its culture was always able to change 
.more quickly than its genetic composi- 
tion. 

These aspects should not be allowed to 
conceal the fact that undesirod mutations 
caused by radiation and chemical sub- 
stances are on the increase. And con- 
sideration must also be paid to the 
supposition tha humans with inherited 
complaints will have more children be- 
cause of improved medical treatment. 

In the near future people with slight 
mental ailments will probably have more 
children than the national average as they 
will use no contraceptive methods. 

But Professor Baitsch dared to make 
the forecast that increased reproduction 
among people with slight mental ailments 
and inherited diseases would not lead to 
an alarming increase of defective genes. 
The survival of Lho human species was in 
no way threatened by this, said tho 
jiruji-ssor. 

Docs this. mean that we can sit back 
and watch further development without 
doliig anything? For example we kpow 
nothing of the frequency of harmful 


Water, a decisive factor in life 


False diagnosis and treatment of 
symptoms ■ were once common because 
nobody knew the importanco of water, 
soluble salts, acids and electrolytes in the 
human organism. • ■ 

• Now nobody can say for certain how 
Wny deaths were really caused by salt 


deaths were really caused by salt 
poisoning instead of supposed circulatory 
Mure or how often fatal conditions such 
* eclampsia or epUectic fits, high blood 
pressure, coronary trouble or acute 
oodema of the lungs were not recognised 
■o be a result Of an excess of waiter. Is 
there a' type of poisoning caused by 
water? Many experts are of that opinion. 

Correct functioning of the human or- 

E tism depends primarily on the balance 
tween water and the salts present in it. 
if the balance is disturbed the brain is 
normally informed. If too much water is 
tost and the concentration of salt increas- 
es a result, a thirst comes on. When 
the thirst is quenched the balance is 
rectified as long as the water deficiency is 

only negligible. 

Unfortunately this mechanism begins 
*9 come unstuck right at the point when 
J h most needed - in sick people. 
Patients oflen have a very strong thirst 
jj ut the worse that the water balance 
“ecomes the less reliable is the yvarning 
signal. Tiie ability to experience thirst can 
tten disappear gradually. The results are 
pnpus as a protracted water deficiency 
le ads to inanition and progressive, deteri- 

JJJJIon, affecting tiie central nervous 
vtiem and ol ten ending in a coma. In 


this state the- nation! is nearer death than 
life. • ■* ’ ' ' ' 

Only doeper understanding of the 
whole system enabled doctors toreplace 
their grossly oversimplified advice with 
measures expressly aimed at stabilising 
the patient’s water level. Contrary to 
former practice they begin with the cauSe 
of the complaint ana not superficial 
symptoms. 

TNvo examples of this will suffice, one 
of which is almost of everyday signif- 
icance. Serious diarrhoea - resulting in 
considerable losses of water — was once 
treated according, to he rule that ,the 
patient must not be allowed any liquid 
for . a certain amount of time. It is 
however known today that many in: 
tcstinal complaints can be the result of a 
disturbed wa t c select roly te, balance and 
that such cases should be treated by 
increasing liquid consumption and not 
vicc-versa. 

In the same way it is .no longer 
necessarily correct to treat, oedema by 
bathing it regularly from the very begin- 
ning. Professor Hanns Baur of Munich 
believes that it can be of far greater 
importance to. correct the balance be- 
tween water and salt by giving the patient 
high doses of salt and only then draw off 
the water. 

From this viewpoint many treatments 
and diets once considered sacrosanct will 
have to be re-examined and adjusted 
according to the latest findings of' re- 
search into the importance of water and 
minerals in the human organism. 

(frankfurter Rundschau, 4 Npvtmber 1969) 


mutations accumulated in Man but there 
is a lot of evidence to show tliat this 
genetic burden is very great. 

According to cautious estimates made 
by the Tlibingen human geneticist Profes- 
sor Horst Ritter, among others, every 
human being has about five defective 
genes that can cause ailments if they 
occur in certain combinations. 

Professor Baitsch said, “The sober 
judgement quashes with one blow all 
hopes of stamping out defective genes. 
There has never been a person who was 
genetically perfect, ideal and completely 
healthy and such a person will never 
exist/ 

In tiie view of Professor Ritter the 
ambivalence of medical treatment lay in 
the fact that by helping sick people it 
could harm tomorrow’s population. But 
it is absolutely impossible to make any 
exact forecasts here. 

The fact that harmful genes are no 
longer so rigourously eliminated as was 
the case in natural selection is certainly 
detrimental to the continued existence of 
human hereditary factors in future gener- 
ations. But is it permissible to ask 
whether the number of people with 
hereditary diseases will increase without 
stopping until our inherited charact- 
eristics have degenerated to such a point 
that they no longer allow human life to 
continue? Professors Baitsch and Ritter 
raised the point that doctors had man- 
aged to cure five or six hereditary meta- 
bolic diseases by introducing dietary mea- 
sures from birth. Tliis treatment only stops 
• HTe 'tiiArilfdstritfort ' of s/flknassv'Doffecrfve 
genes or genes that are completely lacking 
remain unatfcctod. 

Professor Bickel, the children's doctor 
from Heidelberg, said that in tho lost 
thirty years over one hundred hereditary 
metabolic diseases had bficn discovered. 
Most of them are the feared defective 
enzyihb diseases that cannolj be treated 
for the ' most’ part; not even prophyl- 
acticaily. , " 'j , 

Experts assure, us thqt future cures will 
be of great benefit to humanity. But is 


is as the process could no longer bo 
reversed. 

The Gottingen geneticist Professor 
Becker was more optimistic in his beliefs. 
As the age al which people married was 
becoming younger and younger diseases 
caused by older parents would decrease. 
Marriages between blood relations are 
known to pose a stronger threat of 
inherited diseases on offspring — but 
there are fewer matriages of this type 
now than fifty years ago. As Professors 
Baitsch and Ritter also pointed out, the 
dismantling of social barriers led to a 
stronger process of cross-breeding among 
the population. Professor Becker saw in 
this trend a favourable influence on 
heriditary factors. Only the next few dec- 
ades will show if this optimism is justi- 
fied. 

In spite of all efforts at clarity of 
expression and concept the course of the 
congress did not provide any answer as to 
future genetic developments. It is certain, 
to quote Professor Baitsch, that our 
redemption will not come from utopias 
but from a series or small realistic steps, 
the first of which will undoubtedly be the 
prevention of mutations. 

Genetic advice advocated by Professor 
F. Vogel of Heidelberg would also contri- 
bute to educating the general public and 
perhaps lead married couples with certain 
inherited patterns to decide to have no 
children. 

But this is far off especially when it is 
considered how difficult it will be to 
come to profitable talks on these vital 
matters with the appropriate political 
authorities. It was with good reason that 
Professor Bnitsch quoted Albert Ein- 
stein’s famous words “A new way of 
thinking is necessaiy if mankind is to 
survive.' Alfred PUllmann 

(HannovuTsehe Allgemolne, 11 November 1969) 


this balanced ,by the disadvantages that 
we will have tp put up wifhwhfin people 
with hereditary diseases have 'chifdiren? 

Professor Baitsch said that there would 
be an increase in artificial aids. As well as 
the mechanical and optical aids of today 
there would be biochemical and dietary 
aids. Although he personally did not 
generally regret this development Profes- 
sor Baitsch conceded that we must accept 


Lymphography aids 
early recognition, of, 

. cancer 

Professor Gunthor Bartli believes that 
cancers and malignant tumours ini the 
lymph duct system can bo. diagnosed and 
treated oarliot with the aid of lympho- 
graphy. i i 

. At, tb 9 end. of a course for radiology 
Specialists Professor Barth announced 
that Giessen University hospital had de- 
veloped a method that could show tu- 
mpurs a9 small as, one niillinietrqJn 
diameter. •, 

: Professor, Bprtii firmly opposed asser- 
tion? that radiation treatipqpt was of no 
success with lung cancer. He announced, 
“Patients being treated for lung cancer 
must be recommended to submit 1 to 
further radiation treatment.” 

(SUddeulschfl Zeltung, 11 November 1969) 
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Farmers discontented with 
temporary measures 


: WAIHXMOMM t/tOIIUlTVlHO Mil DfUTSO^AWJ 

The exasperation of the Federal Re- 
public Farmer’s Union is understandable. 
Any other such body representing vested 
interests in this country would react in 
like fashion if the income of the people it 
was protecting depended on dollar ex- 
change and suddenly a revaluation lopped 
off 8.5 percent. 

Nobody would have had the divine 
patience to consider these circumstances 
without wrath. 

But before our farmers start some kind 
of campaign out in the country they must 
be assured' that the powers- tliat-be in 
Bonn and Brussels have done everything 
possible to cope with the situation. 

They hope to have completely wiped 
out unjust losses for farmers by the end 
of 1973, as far as is possible. 

There may be some dispute about 
whether the methods which have been 
agreed are elegant enough. 

But it can not be maintained that 
farmers in the Federal Republic must 
bear the brunt of revaluation completely 
until the end of 1973. 

Anyway, up till the end of this year 
the old price level is still in operation. 
The decision was taken to prevent re- 
valuation affecting Federal Republic 
agrarian prices until 31 December 1969. 

From 1 January 1970. however, ngraT- 
ian prices will sink to a level correspond- 
ing to the revaluation level. 

Losses incurred by farmers tiiereafter 
will be levelled ofr until the end of 1973 
by direct aid from the Federal Republic 
budget, with supplementary aid from 
tlio Brussels agrarian fund. 

Further help will be given to farmers 
by adjusting the rate of value added tax 
to boost the farmer's income. 

The Farmer’s Union is in the right. 
Additions to income from public funds 
and playing about with value added lax is 
insufficient. 

How many farmers want to be involv- 
ed In the highways and byways of value 
added tax? With an instrument such as 
this, in fact. It is difficult to protect them 
completely from loss of income. 


The 'green debate* in the Bundestag 
normally takes place in March. At this 
tune it is customary for a progress report 
°5 of agriculture to be publish- 

ed. The heated agricultural debate lasting 
several hours which ensued from the 
government statement took place on 6 
. November. 

The debate was fierce for most of the 
time due to the effects that the political 
decision to revalue had upon agriculture 
in this country as a whole. 

The debate gave concrete proof of just 
how little it is possible to pursue an 
isolated agrarian policy in the present 
day. The close connection between agri- 
culture and general economic, finance 
and budgeting policies was made absol- 
utely clear even to those who are no 
experts on agriculture. 

Ministry of Agriculture Josef Ertl had 
no easy position to defend especially as 
some Bavarian CSU hotspurs - new- 
comers to the Bundestag — repat edly 
tried to thow him oft balance with 
interjections. 

But Ertl knows just how to deal with 


The measures agreed upon lead to new 
iniquities, are dependent upon the funds 
in the Federal Republic budget and can- 
not compensate farmers entirely, since 
they consider themselves discriminated 
against in the eyes of other branches of 
the economy. 

The Farmers’ Union would have great- 
ly preferred the Bonn government to 
press for extension of the breatliing space 
which ends in. December this year to a 
point where effective measures could be 
taken to enforce a communal economic 
and finance policy and when future agrar- 
ian policy and the financing thereof in 
the Community could be settled amic- 
ably. 

Translate this idea into the demands 
and the language of the Fanners’ Union 
with regard to European policy and it will 
be expressed in these terms: abandon the 
European agrarian system until a Eu- 
ropean monetary union can be put into 
practice! 

Tills demand is hardly likely to be 
met. The farmers are at the vanguard of 
the army which is fighting for integration 
and as such they have become the victim 
of a gross misconception. 

Technocrats in Brussels believed that if 
a unified system of payments were in- 
troduced, the so-called ‘green dollars’, 
then a communal economic and finance 
policy in conjunction with a European 
monetary union would come about of its 
own accord. 

Experience has shown that Clio situa- 
tion in Europe is far from being so dear 
cut. It should follow as a consequence of 
this that the powers that bo recognise 
their mistake and correct it by excluding 
agriculture from the EEC rule book until 
the monetary union has been sot up. But ! 
to achieve this six governments must I 
uebat together. Tlicso talks covering four J 
complex subjects, financial results of the 
green dollar scheme’, financing of the , 
agrarian market, the problem of surpluses 
and the reconstitution of agrarian policy , 
should take a long time. j 

For the duration of these talks the 
Farmers* Union should cut its losses and c 
agree to the suggested measures for re- I 
imbursing (hem. r 

Rudolf Herd r 
(DIE WELT, 14 November 1969) v 
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Josef Ertl - the new 
Agriculture Minister 


His large, heavy build makes him 
resemble the image one gains of the 
primcaval dwellers in the country south 
of the sausage zone, the Danube. The new 
Minister of Agriculture, Josef Ertl is the 
only representative of Bavaria in the new 
Cabinet now that Franz Josef Strauss and 
Hermann Hdcherl, two Bavarians born 
and bred, have left. 

Ertl, 44, was born in Oberschlesslicim, 
near Munich, the son of a funner. 

He attended the higher school at the 
agricultural faculty of the Tecliniselic 
Hochschule in Munich and in 1950 at 
Freising- Wo ihcnslophan he passed agricul- 
tural diploma examination. 

Ertl s accent and his temperament 


quickly give away the fact that he conns 
Irom a long line of Bavarians, lie now 
lives in Bad Wicssco on Lake Tegor. 

He is a man who goes out of his way 
to avoid being conventional and has no 
objections to reputation ho has pined as 
the onfant terrible of his party. He freely 
admitted that ho was not strongly in 

favour of the SPD-FDP coalition. 

. E ?l is not a left-wing liberal with an 
air of the intellectual but with his strong- 
ly marked national consciousness he Is far 
more a conservative. He has made stre- 
nuous efforts on behalf of south Tyrol 
which has not made him too popular in 


'Green debate 1 
in November 


his Bavarian compatriots. Ertl was able to 
greet his Bavarian opponents with one or 
two tricks of rethoric m good old Bavarian 
style and then go on to explain how lie 
did not regard EEC agricultural market 
regulations as sacred cows. 

On the other iiand, he emphasised, the 
political aims for Europe must not be 
endangered. This is certainly no easy task 
but the Minister of Agriculture can reck- 
on on support from the whole of the new 
Federal government. Chancellor Brandt 
emphasised this most forcefiilly towards 
the end of the debate. 

Former Agricultural Minister Hocherl 
said that his successor’s work would be 
judged on what he achieved for Federal 
Republic farmers, for consumers and for 
Europe. 

Ertl’s first major speech in the Bundes- 


tag. showed that he Is not prepared to 
capitulate before all these problems. The 
first essential is For this country’s repre- 
sentatives on the EEC Council of Minis- 
ters to speak more forcefully. The new 
Parliamentary State Secretary at the Min- 
istery of Agriculture, Fritz Logemann, 
stressed that no one on the Council could 
perform mirades. He said that the Farm- 

reahseThis 1 ^ 0ppositlon should 

A passing shot from Hficherl at the 

un£ir agn ™ ,tUraI P olic y would be quite 
unfair. The party was accused of 

wUh y th^ aVU1 f h n d a , troubled relationship 

T t u!t oSL WOrld - Without the 

th the ^ PD ^cultural policy 
makers the agrarian programme of the 

government would scarcely have 

h SerhSf 0 h ^, an ® 
in hi * 0Wn 

sc quickly'!' 61 ' 6 ™ 5501 h “ VB for S° tten that 
' s6nntI^qb7^2 E3allgeme,nes 

SOnNTAGSBLATT , 9 November 1969) 


the Federal Republic. Along with otkis 
who are in favour of south Tyrol being 
returned to Austria ha has founded i 
south Tyrolean cultural institute to which 
he lias been elected chairman. 

Although he is a Catholic neverlheks 
he proved to be an opponent of all forms 
of clericalism. 

In other words the new Minister of 
Agriculture is not free from inner con- 
flicts. Perhaps this is the source of his 
frequent outbursts. Ho is not iwtecf for- 
hispalicncc particularly when he Is aw- 
fronted with somo thing which strikes him 
as being illogical. 

The acting Bavarian state charimanof 
the FDP has an extra burden to bear in 
his personal relationship: he is married to 
the daughter of the first CSU Minister of 
Agriculture Dr Wilhelm Niklns. 

He lias three sous. He is an enthusiastic 
skiior. Wien in Bavaria lie is a keen 
angler, swimmer and yachtsman. He wasi 
senior endet and pilot in the Second 
World War. 

How will he fore on the slippery slops 
in Brussels? Since 1 952 he lias been in 
the Vabarian Ministry of Agriculture with 
responsibilities for directing the slate 
council for youth, and in lliis time he 
proved to be no keen supporter of whet 
was then the Establishment of agrarian 
policy. 

From 1 959 he worked at the Agricult- 
ural College in Mlesbach. Since then hn 
has given particular attention to the 
farming of alpine slopes and lowlands. In 
1960 Ertl became senior agriculture ad- 
viser. He has been a member of the 
Bundestag since 1961 and quickly be- 
came the FDP’s agricultural expert. 

Two years ago his good work was 
rewarded when he became the acting 
party chairman. 

Ertl has become Minister of Agri- 
culture at a time when the EEC farming 
policy has erred into a cul-de-sac. He 100 
lias expressed the opinion that a com- 
munal agrarian policy will be ineffective 
without a communal monetary 
too has urged that new markets should be 
found for EEC produce in order to be nd 
of drastic surpluses. , . 

Most supporters of the ‘green front m 
the new Bundestag sit on the Opposition 
benches. For this reason the right-win? 
liberal Minister of Agriculture in 
left-wing coalition has no easy job. He 
himself is aware of his difficult task. 
own self-confident comment is: “One Ern 
does not make a summer.” 

GilnterWagn# 
(Handelsblatt, 28 October 19w 
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| INDUSTRY 

Steel production confounds the experts 

THE WISDOM OF INVESTING TO STIMULATE CONTINUED DEMAND 


Developments in the steel industry are 
a glowing example of how wrong prog- 
noses can be, when it comes to estimating 
future turnover and production figures. 

No expert from the steel industry 
would have dared to predict at the 
beginning of this year that with supply 
exceeding demand to a certain extent in 
the long run steel would become a seller’s 
market, with some kinds of steel in 
particularly short supply and selling for a 
time at almost black-market prices. 

The worldwide steel boom will now 
almost certainly not remain for a great 
length of time. Signs seem to have appear- 
ed on the steel export markets that 
export prices for steel have reached their 
zenith. 

Experience has shown that with such a 
market-conscious product as rolled steel 
it is only a short step from stagnation to a 
drop in prices. 

So the steel industry will have a 
continuing problem to face with regard to 
employment and price fluctuations. But 
this docs not alter the fact that the 
demand for steel nil over the World will 
continue to rise. 

The Federal Republic’s steel industry 
is wise, therefore, to build up its steel 
industry’s investment policy around a 
continuing increased demand for steci. 
Ait caution must be exercised that the 
capacity of foundries is not allowed to 
rare ahead of demand. 

This means that the steci industry has 
to perform two duties at once. It must 


make long-term investments, since there 
is a time lapse from the planning stage to 
of new plant. And secondly the steel 
industry must react quickly to changes In 
the state of the market. 

This year will probably be the best for 
the steel industry since the end of the 
War. Production is expected to be 45 
million tons of crude steel, turnover and 
profits should be up, there will be increas- 
ed dividends and the required boost to 
reserves will be achieved. 

There is no cause, however, for raising 
the roof at this news. Costs have risen 
sharply and there is a greater need to step 
up competition against other countries. 

This country’s greatest rival is Japan 
which is continuing to expand and is 
causing industrialists here to think 
seriously about expansion and modernisa- 
tion programmes. 

Foundries must be made fit for pro- 
duction at a rate which means tliat should 
they go through an idle period with their 
capacity being used at far from full rate 
their balance sheets will not be in the red. 

Investments made this year by steel 
men in tills country show tliat in the 
years to come ttiere may be foundries 
with excessive capacities into which 
demand must grow. 

The present steel boom shows, how- 
ever, tliat steel producers were well-advis- 
ed in years gone by when they stepped up 
their production capacity, in case there 
was a sudden increased demand. 

Those rcseives of strength arc now 


being used to the full. Reproaches made 
in earlier times that steel producers were 
embarking on rash expansion programmes 
which would leave them with a lot of idle 
machinery have long since proved un- 
founded. 

One further duty of steel producing 
companies is not only to provide their 
customers with tons of steel but also to 
give expert advice on how this product 
can be used to the greatest advantage. In 
short this means more market research 
and customer advice services than previ- 
ously. 

There are manifold possibilities for 
using steel in conjunction with other 
materials. These methods must be em- 
ployed much more in future. 

Logan T. Johnston, the American 
President of the International Iron and 
Steel Insitute, said recently at the annual 
general meeting of the institute in Tokyo: 
“The days are gone when a steel pro- 
ducer’s concern was how many tons he 
could sell and nothing else.” 

Hie number of tons ofsteel required 
are continuously increasing. Reliable 
estimates say that the demand for steel all 
over the world, wliich In the present year 
is expected to be more than 550 millions 
and may even reach 570 millions tons. 
Tills will rise to about 900 million tons in 
the year 1980. 

This all goes to diow that the steel 
industry is numbered amongst those in- 
dustries which are undergoing growth 
even through the growth rate is not so 


high as is general in the economy as a 
whole. It would be incorrect to presume 
this branch of industry no longer capable 
of development because it is old. It is not 
senile. 

if the steel industry is to remain viable 
the state must place no obstacles in its 
way whenever It attempts to form in- 
dustrial units, and indulge in various 
forms of cooperation. 

The Foundry Convention in 1969 in 
DUsscldorf which is just about now reach- 
ing its climax gives a clue as to how the 
Federal Republic steel industry is ap- 
proaching the problem of carrying out its 
manifold tasks. 

The negotiators at the conference arc 
also prepared to accept "the critical 
partnership” wliich the new government 
has suggested to the unions Of the various 
of economy. 

Karl Heinrich Herchenroder 
(Handelsblatt, *7 November 1969) 


Steel production 
figures climb 

The Federal Republic's iron and steel 
industries have set up a new record for 
production in October this year. 

An official statistical report from 
DUsseldorf states that 4,077 million tons 
of crude steel were produced. This figure 
exceeds the former record, set up in 
March 1969, by 3.6 per cent. 

in the first half or 1969 the produc- 
tion figure for crude steel stood at 10.5 
per cent above the figure for the cor- 
responding period in 1968. 

Crude iron production reached a new 
high — 3,021 million tons — in October 
this year, as well. 

(Hamburger Abendblelt, 1 November 19t>9) 


franffurterjtllgmeine 


ZEITUNG FUJI DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the world’s top ten 


When a newspaper ranks as one of the ten best in the world, both 
its coverage and its editorial contents assume international 
significance. Twice the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers of the world. The first time, 
in 1963, by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University in New York. The second time, in 1964, by the pro- 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United States. 

"Zeilung Hir Deutschland" (“Newspaper for Germany") is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeine's underly- 
ing purpose and, more literally, its circulation — which covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition 
to . 140 editors and correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 


"stringers" reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance Is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is read by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung is the paper of the business- 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who matters in 
the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine is a must. In a country of many famous news- 
papers its authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at 
an international level. 


JranffurterJillgemritte 

w ZBITUNG FDR DEUTSCHLAND 

Member of T.E.A.M. (Top European Advertising Media) 

• . ’ • • I. 

Advertising representatives for U.S.A.: 

J.N.T.A, International Newspaper and Trade Advertising, 1560 Broadway, New York, N,Y. 10036, Tel. 212 581-3755 

Advertising representative for U.K.s 

AF International, Advertising Services Lid, 7/9 Baker .Street, London W.I., Tel. Welbeck 5407 
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Daimler-Benz unveil new 
electric omnibus 


Among other newcomers to the Mer- 
cedes runge unveiled at this autmn’s 
Ftf nfcfurt motor show Daimler-Benz ex- 
hibited a prototype electric omnibus de- 
veloped in conjunction with Bosch and 
Varta. It was even put through its paces 
at Frankfurt. 

Electric-powered local transport buses 
nave a number of advantages over diesel 
powered vehicles, particularly in urban 
traffic. Electric propulsion is virtually 
noiseless and does not generate toxic 
exhaust fumes. 

Eioctric motors are particularly suited 
for use in motor vehicles. When starting 
and at low revs scries motors develop a 
high torque, obviating the need for a 
conventional gearbox. 

The prototype uses a direct current 
motor combining the advantages of a 
series engine with that of a shunt motor. 

The driver has practically nothing to 
do but use the accelerator and. brake 
pedals. The electronic controls developed 
by Bosch ensure smooth speed changes in 
accordance with the position of the ped- 


al, so allowing the vehicle to keep in 
step with the flow of traffic. 

Electronic impulse controls also serve 
to reduce the energy losses common to 
electric motors. The drive motor can be 
simply switched over from acceleration to 
braking and special switchgear even makes 
possible the generation of current during 
electric braking. During braking (lie drive 
motor functions as a generator and the 
power generated is fed to the battery. 

In addition to the electric brake the 
bus also has a dual-circuit compressed-air 
brake system, which swings into action as 
soon as the anchors are alainmed any- 
where near full on. 

Switching over to reverse is also as 
simple as can be. There is a button on the 
dashboard that switches the poles of tlie 
electric drive motor. A safety device 
ensures (hat tills operation can only take 
place at speeds of three miles an hour or 
less. 

Electric propulsion is ideal for public 
transport but the battery remains a prob- 
lem. The range and economy of an 



Further developments 
in the fog battle 

Roughly half n million Works are air’ 
that stand between a team of German 
.research engineers and the further de- 
velopment of a new means of combatting 
fog on airport runways. 

In recent weeks fog has, for instance, 

; plagued Frankfurt’s international Rhine- 
: Main airport. This October was the 
; foggiest siuco the war. 

j Stoppages ocurrcd on eighteen days, 

• 1,069 landings had to be cancelled, there 

• were no flights whatsoever for 174 hours • 
j and the airport Is estimated to have lost • 
j J , t0 1-2 million Marks in revenue. 

! Lufthansa are reported to have sustained 
i losses in tire reglop pf two million Marks, 
i the losses being, particularly severe Hi 

• freight traffic. ' ! 1 ' 


only a relatively small, 250-Uorse-powcr 
unit was used. 

To clear the 440 yards a jumbo jet 
nrmrv? ^ aWc t0 ,and * approximately 
tnmivaii l0rSC - 1 Pi >wer ’ equivalent to 
needed ^l 1 ’ 8 7 ^ 7 eil B ines . would be 

Roughly half a million Marks arc 
required to develop a larger unit. Talks at 
the Ministry of Transport in Bonn have 
yet to reach a. final conclusion but airport 
authorities reckon that this is an instance 
in which tho general public must help to , 
foot tho bill. , 

Industrial firms are obviously not yet 
prepared to join in, no doubt partly be- 
cause it remains to be seen whether the 
fog dispersal breakthrough wilt result 
from mechanical or cliohiical mbns ora ’ 
combination of the two. 

(DIE WELT, 7 November 1969) 


electric-powered vehicle depend to a 
crucial extent on the weight, capacity and 
price of the power storage unit. 

As yet only lead batteries are available 
and their energy density is relatively low 
for use purely as batteries while their 
weight and size ore relatively large. 

The Daimler-Benz prototype uses a 
special armour-plated battery developed 
by Varta. It has 189 cells and develops 
about 250 amps an hour. This drive 
battery is housed in five troughs and 
weighs three and a half tons. 

Assu riling the bus is half full, travels at 
a maximum speed of thirty niiles an hour 
and stops every quarter of a mile this 
battery should last two and a half hours. 

Battery operation only is thus im- 
possible without recharging at tiie ter- 
minus. Tliis is not only a coinplica led and 
: tlino-wasting businoss; frequent quick 
reeiiaiges shorten the battery’s life. 

Changing batteries when flat might be 
anothor possibility but as the batteries are 
expensive it would make electric pro- 
pulsion a less economic proposition. 

For this reason Daimler-Benz opted 
for a hybrid unit. The ' prototype is 
battery-powered in the city centre; in the 
suburbs the bulk of the work is take over 
by a diesel ongiiic with generator 
attached. 

' The diesel unit consists or a,3.8-Iitre 
four-cylinder diesel engine and an alter- 
nating-current generator. As the diesel 
engine runs at a steady rev count and the 


1. OM 313 motor with generator 

2. Air cooling system 1 

3. Electric motor with reduction gn 

4. High tension equipment 

5. Five lead batteries 

6. Electronic steering 

7. Blower for cooling batteries 

8. Air compressor and power steering 

(Diagram: [laimlcr-Beiu) 

pay ion il remains pretiy much the sane 
the degree of efficiency achieved is higb 
and fuel consumption is relatively iow. 

Hybrid propulsion recharges lii 
battery sufficiently to keep Uio vehicle on 
the road all day. At night the battery cm 
be completely recharged from the grid, 
gaining the added benefit of cut-rale 
overnight power rotes. 

The propulsion system of the electric 
omnibus Him consists of an clcclfontaUy 
controlled drive engino, the battery m 
the diesel/ genera tor unit. The electric 
drive motor generates 156 DIN horse 
power and is capable for short periods 
and at a rev count of less then 1,600 rpni 
of reaching 204 horse power. 

The bus Jins n maximum permitted 
woiglit of sixteen tons and can convey up! 
to 66 passengers. On the flat its top speed 
is forty miles an hour. Under normal 
circumstances it can munago gradients of 
up to one in ten. For a limited distance it 
cun even master gradients of one in sewoJ 

(Frankfurter Allgdineine Zelluni 
rtlr Deutselilund, 12 November 1969) 


. Past attempts to clear fog from the 
- runway for at least some length 1 of lime 
! have mainly 1 prove economically- un- 
■ feasible, m - . 

:• During the war Britain developed FI- 
I do, the fog intensive dispersal operation, 
i which involved cutting through the fog 
i a se* Herr Lange, director 

I of Frankfurt airport, reckons that Fido, 
! for one, is quite out of the question in 
this day and age. 

Cold air fog, predominant in nor (Item 
; and continental climates, can be thinned 
by means of bombardment with dry Ice, a 
method already current in the United 
; States. 

, Warm air fog, which is more common 
; in this country, presents more of a 
problem. In the United States chemical 
. means have undergone trials. Professor 
Schmiesehek of Munich, however, has 
come up with a mechanical process. 

! Foggy air is sucked into a pipe and 
through a fine sieve, which separates the 
water particles. The dry air is then shot 
into the fog and gradually the damp fog is 
dried out. ■ 

, Trials carried out at Erbenhelm field, a 
! US air force base in Wiesbaden, and 
elsewhere have proved satisfactory. Vi- 
sibility definitely improved even though 


Opel recently gave representatives of 
the press an Impressive glimpse at the 
road safety research work the firm have 
Of late been carrying out more intensively 
than ever at their .pudenhpfeu proving 
. ground. r 6 

Despite hcad-bn crashes "of standard 
assembly-line cart’ the 3 star of the show 
was undoubtedly Oskar, a dummy de- 
signed according tO:thelatest.in mediclne 
and technology and likely to provide a 
fair number of fresh insights into 
accidents and accident prevention. 

} ^u th « d t eneratbn dummy. Oskar Is 
said by Professor Luff of Frankfurt.Uni. 
versity department of forensic , and social 
medicine to be head and 'shouldere itoe ' 
his predecessors. He is, for instinco, the 1 

Oskar’s skin and muscles not only bear 
a striking visual resemblance to the, real 
thing; they also respond in a similar wav 
to mechanical strains and stresses. Far' 
better and more detailed research into 
accidents and their consequences is now 
posslMe and Oskar thus plays his part in 

■ ab ° U ^ de ? gn improvements ' 
aimed at increasing vehicle safety. 

Oskar Mk III, developed by Opel and 
General Motors, is not to remain the sole 
property of R & D staff at QpeVs 


Opel’s road 
safety research 



i 

Rtisselshdm plant. Opel plan as a general 
contribution towards road safety research 
to provide anyone who is interested 
including other motor . manufacturers! 
with Qskar’s vital statistics. j 

Opel have also disclosed that since tiie 
beginning of last year systematic records 
of road accidents involving their can 
have been made and evaluated. 

With the assistance of the authorities 

In HcSSe and the Rhineland-Pabtinate, 

road safety organisations, the Red CreB 
and medical institutes in Frankfurt sue 
Mainz every accident in the Rliine-MaM 
region, in parts of the Rhineland- 
Palatinate and as far north as Northern 
Hesse is reported to the works. 

Ooel then check thn vehicles involved 


th / th,rd ^^atlon dummy 
u«din safety tails (PhoiorO P *i, 


wi u v|uveuujiiiunv -r — 

evolved for the purpose by experts. ; 

The solo point at issue is the cause of 
injury or death and design linprovernerirt 
that might prevent the recurrence of in* 
accident In question. ! 

{Systematic, practical accident ^ 
search, unique in this form in Germany, J 
a sine qua non for scientifically-! 33 * 311 
Improvements in the design of motor 
vehicles now on the roads. ! 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 12 November I’ 69 ! 
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could use a rest 

Like a few weekB In New York. Or Jamaica. 

Or California. ,Or Sydney... 

And why not? You can leave the books tp the 
boss. Leave the car at the shop. Leave. the kids 
. in kindergarten.: 

. . . And leave the rest to the world’s most 

experienced airline. 

We take to the air every day of the world. 

And we’ll get you anywhere In the world you 
can ask for. 

See how easy It is to get rid pf that tired 
feeling? 

A Pan Am® Travel Agent will look after you all 
the way. And you'll come home looking the way 
you used to. 

Pan Am makes the going great. 
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■ MODERN LIVING 

President’s 
first bag 
of game 

La politcsse was to be seen in the 
foyer of Hotel “Kaiscrhof” in Wesel. It 
was not a question of a diplomat’s hunt 
so much as of a hunt for diplomats. 

Dr Gustav Heinemann, President of 
the Federal Republic had invited his 
guests to tliis Rhineland town, to the 
VI uyn -Busch district. 

On tids evening there were two things 
likely to prevent you getting to the 
President’s dinner on time - traffic jams 
on the Autobaiin and Ambassador Tsarap- 
kin’s party to celebrate the 52nd anniver- 
sary of the Russian revolution. 

President Heinemann took all this into 
account and fixed the dinner appoint- 
ment for nine o’clock. The police had 
plenty to do - countless people asked tlie 
way to the “Kaiscrhof , and countless 
times the police answered: “You can not 
go there - it's full up!” 

On the President's menu there was: 
“Wildgalatine Hubertus” with truffles, 
French onion soup, vension steaks 
“Valkyrc” and hazel-nut ice-cream. 

Gustav Heinemann came dressed for 
the part. He had a huntsman’s uniform 
specially made. But he did say that 
people should not jump to conclusions 
loo hastily: lie was not a huntsman and 
never would be! 

Occasions such as this are important. 

It is not only in Bonn that important 
political talks are held. 

The ambassador of the Central African 
Republic Kibanda gave a vote of thanks to 
the President in a well-written speech; AU 
the guests at the reception were hunting 
garb including the highest ranking mem- 
bers of hunting and Forestry commissions. 

Tliis could possibly be lookod upon as 
a new form of political show. The evening 
was spent with long, witty discussions. 

General Mcarns from America repeat- 
edly showed off the hunting knife he had 
received as a present from Gustav Heinc- 
mann. It was equipped with a saw, hook, 
tin opener, corkscrew and drill and was a 
cause of groat astonishment. 

The last guests left the dinner at about 
four o’clock in the morning. Ruthlessly 
they were awakened at six in the mor- 
ning. At 7,30 a column wended Its way 
westward. 

Lauritz Lauritzen a member of the 
cabinet was in the column. Rain fell 
steadily. And then the funbegan.34hunters 
armed with rifles waited for the beaters 
to do their job. The hunt was well 
organised. 




Better prospects for 
domestic tourist 
industry 


President Heinemann attended a hunt arranged for diplomats. It was the first such 
meet the President had ever attended In his life. The President ileft) Is here seen 
examining a hunting horn. (Photo:Tp) 


The beaters beat. The birds flew. They 
were not sitting targets. But they fell. 

Thus the morning was spent slaughter- 
ing game. Every now and then one of the 
hunters would complain that he had run 
out of ammunition. 

The pheasants were sly creatures. 
Their tactics were good. They would 
emerge from the undergrowth and fly 
close to the gunmen. 

They knew well that even at a diplo- 
mats’ hunt there would be no firing on 
the infantry! And then the cunning birds 
would soar; they would soar so steeply 
that they knew the hunters would not 
dare to open fire on them. 

Because of the rain it was necessary to 
use 33 nun shot. Smaller pellets would 
UQt. be so effective. .... . , 

• In tire meantime President Heinemann 
was looking for pupils at a nearby high- 
school in Neukirclien. 

He was giving them critical lossons as a 
citizen of the Slate. State Secretary, 
Gttnter Diehl, one of the most prominent 
people to suffer from the coalition, was 
in a marvellous mood. 

He described his condition as well- 
tempered optimism. 

Sfiren Christian Sommerfeld, ambas- 
sador of the Kingdom of Norway, quickly 
and accurately lined up his sights. He was 
wearing a blue garment just like a sports 
angler. 

Three African ambassadors were dis- 
cussing the best kind of shot and Turkish 
Ogus Goekmen joined in the debate. 

The midday bowl of thick pea soup 
was delicious and was washed down with 
a welcome of "StelnhSger” schnaps. 

President Heinemann had a second 
helping. The hunting party had moved to 


a local inn, since the rain threatened to 
spoil their lunch. 

By the afternoon the huntsmen were 
beginning to feel the strain. Their ac- 
curacy was being impaired by tiredness 
and too many birds were escaping alive. 
Pathetic fallacy liad a liand - the rain 
stopped, and turned to a storm! 

It was extremely difficult to get a 
good aim witli hailstones cascading down. 
But even a storm such as tills has its 
charm. The last flight of birds was beaten 
in almost total darkness. Tlie mort was 
sounded by torclilight. 

And at the end their was a good crop 
of killings for a diplomatics’ hunt - 232 
creatures were laid out. 

One fox perished, 51 hares lost their 
lives, 23 rabbits were killed, 143 phea- 
sants breathed flier 1 last, two snipe died 
by the gun, seven pigeons were slaught- 
ered and five Jays suffered a violent death. 

Exocutioner-in-chiof was tlie Dutch 
envoy Jorlssen who scored twelvo. After- 
wards he could discuss his prowess amid 
the talks on the relationship between the 
Dutch and Low German languages. 

There was tie for second place be- 
tween the French envoy Guy do Coni- 
ines, State Secretary Diehl and Walter 
Henke Is from the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung all of whom accounted for the 
demise of ten creatures. 

The editor of Handclsblatt scored 
eight, giving himself an uncontested fifth 
position. 

It is important to note that the two 
snipe both fell to the hand of journalists. 

An official statement says that in all 
1,246 shots were fired. Unofficial wit- 
nesses point out that in fact the diplo- 
mats blasted off more like 2,500 times. 

(Hondelsblatt, 1 1 November I 960 ) 


Fast-moving limes render necessary 
short-term ideas. Such a case occurred in a 
small community near Cologne recently. 
In the middle of the city, close to the 
business centre the community has estab- 
lished a kindergarten that operates by tlie 
hour. 

Most people in Cologne think the idea 
a gift from heaven, although it is gene- 
rally agreed (hat it is a project that would 
not work unless rules of the game were 
enforced, as it were. 

The basic rules of this kindergarten 
that operates on an hourly basis are fairly 
strict. Twenty-five children between the 
ages of three and seven can be left at the 
school between nine in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. Every hour thaL the 
child spends in the kindergarten costs the 
parents one Mark. 

Tf the mother or father wants to leave 
a child in the kindergarten to go shopping 
or for some other unexpected business 
reason then a special extra charge is 
made. 


A by-the-hour 
kindergarten in 
Cologne 

Being late for school, unless it is for 
some good reason, costs ten Marks. 

Sound reasons are behind stiff rules of 
this sort. The community that has estab- 
lished the kindergarten has to pay the 
two nannies who operate it, taking care 
of the children and playing with them. 
Payments that have to be made to local 
authorities are met from the church 
collection made in the community. 

The advantages that come from these 
rules, so it seems at least, outweigh 
everything when the organisation is seen 
from the children’s standpoint, for them 
it can only be a marvellous thing to be 
able to avoid hours and hours wandering 
through department stores or the wasted 


hours spent in the doctor’s waiting room 
or at government offices. 

Tlie people organising the kindergarten 
pomt out to parents that they can pro- 
bably attend to their affairs with less 
worry and wear and tear knowing that 
the children are being well taken care of. 

So that the kindergarten does not 
become a dumping ground for parents to 
nd themselves of tlie worry of the little 
ones for a definite space of time, parents 
nave to rommit themselves to bringing 

!veek hadren t0 the 8011001 at least twice a 
When the child is handed over to the 
tS*» S L he iA arent receives a ‘collection 

dlu h ,0 be given in wllen the 

This strange innovation has its reason- 
able aspect. It fa a safety measure. The 

Efnf r S nnuig Uie kindergarten fear that 
f PJ™* might use the school as 

brota^riage dUCtln8 ‘ ChM ° f the 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 1 November 1969) 
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After three years of stagnation & 
summer tourist season this year showedi 
marked increase that was very wcicow 
according to tlie report made bv 
Bremen conference of Federal Repute 
tourist agencies. 

At the conference it was pointed cut 
that the autumn 1969 figures for tourism 
internally and abroad, showed plea™ 
increases. ^ 

Figures provided by tourist agenck: 
and organisations all over the country 
indicated that overnight stays increased 
4.5 percent over the figures produced fot 
tlie summer half of 1968. 

, Official statistics indicate that oys- 
night stays for the winter half-yes 

i 1968-1969 also increased. 

The pace of travel in this country a 

1 compared to travelling from tliis country 
abroad would have decisively changed, il 
must be pointed out, if the growth rate 
for travel overseas had remained (he 
same. Although there arc no definite 
statistics on travel abroad every tiling goes 
to indicate that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the trend to go 
abroad. On the other hand the tourist 
industry in this country has profited 
considerably from people’s pleasure in 
travel. 

When travel organisations In this coun- 
try are being compared with one another 
the Schleswig-Holstein travel organisation 
is considered one of the best. There hsr 
been a ten per cent Increase in ffa 
number of overnight stnys. Tliis figure 
docs mot take into consideration the 
Increase in stays at camping sites along 
the North Sen and Baltic coastlines. 

Because llio weather in tliis ares last 
summer was so fine it is quite under- 
standable that coastal resorts for almost 
the whole of tho season were ova- 
orowdod. 

As far as prospects for 1970 art 
concerned the Association for Travel 
Agencies has not yet shown any serious 
concern but tlie fact cannot be ruled out 
that this country’s tourist industry will go 
through a rough patch. If a general price 
Increase should come about particularly 
in service industries this country’s tourist 
centres will have a tougher time com- 
peting with foreign rivals. 

Even before revaluation the favourite 
centres in this country for tourism were 
having to battle hard with the Medi- 
terranean countries, and those on the 
Black Sea and in north Africa. Since in 
these countries not only the service in- 
dustries but also consumer goods may to 
well below tlie price charged In tW* 
country, the situation in the tourist Indu- 
stry could be described as completely fo® 
trade. In addition to this tourism In son* 
of these countries is a priority branch of 
the economy and is subsidised by ll* 
State. 

In the light of this the Federal Repujj 
lie’s Association of Travel Agencies would 
welcome the attention and support of tte 
central government and Federal stale 
governments to help make this country* 
tourist industry more viable. 

The difficult situation for tourist agen- 
cies is comparable to the agricultural 
situation economically speaking. But tou- 
rist centres have no hope of seeing thej 
problems dealt with at such length arw 
with such urgency as farmers. Neither Uie 
public nor the government cares tha 
much. j 

(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 1 3 November 
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| SPORT 

Rudolf Kirchhofer and his efforts with 
sports training in this country 


Rudolf Kirchhofer notched up his first 
rictory at an athletics meeting at the age 
of wi. German pcnthalon and skittles and 
Ovarian curling champ ionsliips are but a 
uoss-section of Ills sporting laurels. 

After training well-known sports clubs 
for many years Kirchhofer set up a 
private gymnasium where many equally 
Mil-known people keep fit. That was 
over a generation ago. Now just turned 
seventy, Rudolf Kirchhofer of Munich is 
still going strong. 

The half-acre grounds of the only 

S sports school in the country are 
in the Munich suburb of Bogen- 
fcmsen. Memeler Str 53 is all that the 
shiny brass name plate has to say. 

The ultra-modern facilities cost tlieir 
owner 471,000 Marks. Together with his 
wife Tilde and his daughter Dorle Rudolf 
Kirclihofer conducts courses from seven 
in the morning till eight at night. 


Young pupils 


SttdcleutscfteZeiiung 

MVNCHNII NZUtlfl tMCKdCMlIK W 


His youngest pupil is two, his eldest 
(fykty years old. A fair number of cups, 

£ tes and plaques decorate the walls of 
office. Before opening a gymnasium in 
1931 Kirclihofer was for many years 
trainer of Turnvcrcin Milnchcn and TuS 
Mm. He lias given fiftness trailing in his 
tew school since 1967. 

“•We'flro an Bxtnnncty* *5porrtng^ftF 
mily," Rudolf Kirchhofer relates. Before 
marriage his wife trained the youngsters 
of Munich I860 and Ills daughter Doric, 
several times Bavarian champion and in 
1958 runner-up to the Federal Republic 
Ice-skating champion, returned only a 
year ago from an eight-year lour witli tlie 
Holiday on Ice company. 


In a black and gold frame on his office 
desk there is a photograph of Princess 
Soraya. “When she is in Munich she rings 
me up and arranges a private session,” 
Kirchhofer explains. “As a rule we do 
exercises designed to relax the body.” 
The ex-Empress generally brings a tape 
measure with her and gives precise in- 
structions as to which indies have to go. 

Actor Hans Baumann is also a private 
pupil. “I need tlie training for my pro- 
fession,” he says. “I make a point of 
coming to Kirclihofer when I am on the 
boards in the evening. Theatre is then no 
trouble at all.” Arm workouts on the bars 
and the rings are his particular bugbear. 

Many opera singers come to 
Kirchhofer too. “We mainly do breathing 
exercises designed to keep the diaphragm 
in trim,” he comments. Ballet dancers 
have also been known to call round at 
Memeler Strasse. 

Tho Klrcliliofers recall witli a laugh 
ice-skater Manfred Schnelldorfer’s un- 
successful attempts to clear the book. His 
fellow ice-skater Horst Faber, on tlie 
others hand, could never even manage a 
handstand. 

K irchhofer’s most temporamental 
gyningjljs Petar Radcnkpvic, star Munich 
goal-keeper. Consuls, captains of In- 
dustry, faschlng princes and the real 
things have all sweated it out on Kirch- 
liofer’s cycles and rowing machines. 

Tots of two to seven prefer turning 
somersaults. Five hundred or so of Kirch- 
hofer's clients have sweated their way to 
the sporting proficiency badge in gold. 


Many of them refer to him in jest as 
the master of tortures as he fits them 
with twenty-pound shoes made of iron 
for fitness or has them juggle with 
150-pouud weights. 

They all appreciate his habit of impro- 
vising. “In John weather you have little 
choice but to slow down and when 
someons is doing well pressure has to bo 
piled on,” Kirchhofer retorts. 

Sporting activity, he feels, is a means 
of offsetting hectic business life. “I can 
name a fair number of managers who 
close board meetings and come to me.” 

“Everyone who does a lot of sitting 
down in his job is going to get stiff limbs 
and cramp, Kirchhofer explains. “Mo- 
torists, for instance, should always have a 
hammer with them and loosen up with it 
on the parking lot.” 

Tliis advice is given by a mean of 
seventy whose own condition is eloquent 
proof of how young daily training can 

keep a man. 

(SUddeulache Zeitung, 14 November 1969) 
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70-year-old Kirchhofer training his 
17-year-old daughter. Dorle on the 
gymnasium bicycle. Dorle has been the 
Bavarian Ice skating champion several 
times. (I’Uoto AVEitEK) 


Munich Olympics costs continue 
to escalate 


Tlie 1972 Munich Olympics are going 
to cost more than 1,000 million Marks, 
according to Carl Mertz, managing direc- 
tor of the company responsible for build- 
ing the Olympic facilities. Overall ex- 
pendlture,* • he announced' In Munich, 
will amount to 1,150 million Marks. 
Tlie last estimates were made in 
December 1968 and May 1969 and stood 
at 801 million Marks, to which has since 
come approval for the building of 74 
million Marks’ worth more, including the 
Olympic roof. 

Mertz added that there was no guaran- 
tee this amount would not increase due 
to price rises in the yean to come. “The 
1,150 million Marks are flic outcome of 
costing on the basis of present prices.” 

- He has already outlined the new esti- 
mates to board and supervisory board 
members of the Olympic building com- 
pany. The authorities responsible, the 
Federal government, the state of Bavaria 
and the city of Munich, have agreed, 
Mertz notes, that further work must be 
.on tlie basis of the new estimates. 

Higher expenditure is due mainly to 
new buildings. Horse racing facilities In 
Riem account for 75 million Marks of the 
increase, sharing this honour with perma- 
nent restaurants at Oberwlesenfeld, re- 

f tairs and equipment for training facilities, 
and purchases for roads and a roof for 
the eastern stand of the main stadium. 

Seventy-four million Marks more are 
to be spent on additional requirements in 
the space and function programme, such 
as multi-purpose equipment for gym- 
nasiums and additional sports ground 
acreage. 

Seventeen million more are the upshot 
of more detailed plans of projects already 


costed, a further twenty-two the result of 
underestimating costs. Seven million 
Marks are to be spent on artistic decor 
and a further sixty million will go to- 
wards changes in tlie basis of costing a 
number of items. 

The major offenders arc tlie Olympic 
stadium, which will cost 69 million as 
against 46 million Marks, the sports hall, 
which Is now to cost 66 million, as 
against 44 million Marks, tlie swimming 
baths (58:36 million) and the marquee- 
style roofing of the key site (80:37 
million Marks). 

Tho grand total ofl,150 million Marks 
Is, the organisers stated, to be raised as 
follows: 

— 226 million Marks from the Olympic 
lottery 

— 136 million Marks from sales of com- 
memorative medals 

— 28 million Marks from the Federal 
Ministry of Scientific Research towards 
the building of central university sports 
facilities 

— 520 million Marks from the Federal 
government, the state of Bavaria and the 
city of Munich as agreed in the original 
financial agreement. 

The remainder, 240 million Marks, will 
have to be met by the three authorities 
along lines that have yet to be agreed on. 

Herr Mertz noted that roughly 200 
million of the total 1,150 million Marks 
are going towards access facilities, includ- 
ing the Olympic section of the under- 
ground railway. 

He stressed that his organisation’s duty 
was to build the Olympic facilities with 
the funds available. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fUr Deutschland, 1 1 November 1969) 
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